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The World Council of Churches--Recent 
Developments 
By John C. Bennett 


i Is CUSTOMARY for visitors to Geneva to bring back the report that the 
World Council of Churches is very much alive, that it has not so far dis- 
appointed the many Christians who during the war saw in it a symbol of their 
hope for the Church. It is still in the process of formation and as an organiza- 
tion its resources and activities are very modest compared with many ecclesias- 
tical institutions, even with some of our local Churches in America. But as a 
symbol of what millions of Christians long to see the Church become, and as 
the center of a fellowship of Churches which has its strength in the Churches 
which it represents rather than in itself, and as a kind of nerve center for non- 
Roman Christendom it has great importance. At the moment it has most 
meaning for the Christians of the European continent for it has become the 
chief agency of relief and reconstruction for the Churches of the continent 
through its reconstruction department. 

A by-product of this work of reconstruction is the success of the World 
Council in drawing the Churches in the countries of Europe out of their 
isolation. Its reconstruction staff has kept in very close contact with Germany 
and has even penetrated the eastern zone. It has frequently sent representatives 
to Poland, Finland, Italy, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Greece. It has been able 
on occasion to visit countries that are almost closed to outside visitors such as 
Hungary, Roumania and Bulgaria. Of course, other countries are in the 
main line of traffic and they do not have the problem of isolation. I have been 
impressed time and again by the eagerness of Christians in Germany and the 
countries in eastern Europe for contact with the world. Their Church leaders 
who visit Geneva are like people who have been long confined and whose one 
desire is to come up for air. In Geneva they are at first astonished and per- 
haps a little resentful that such an oasis of prosperity could exist so near them 
but they soon come to feel relief from the change and they find the kind of 
response from their fellow Christians that reassures them that their Churches 
are not forgotten. 

Christians from Germany or from Axis nations such as Hungary, when 
they come to Geneva or attend a meeting under the auspices of the World 
Council, also feel that they are no longer isolated. One of the German repre- 
sentatives at the Cambridge conference has written since his return to Ger- 
many: “The Church Universal is the only place in the world where we Ger- 
mans are treated with the same respect and receive the same rights as the other 
members.” This is not a sentimental forgetting of the wrongs committed by 
Germany but a recognition that there has been a genuine Christian resistance 
in Germany. The Stuttgart Declaration by the leaders of the German Church 
acknowledging German solidarity in guilt for crimes against Germany’s neigh- 
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bors has been received in ecumenical circles outside Germany in a spirit of 
contrition. 

The World Council of Churches is far more than an organization that 
expresses the desire for Christian unity and this is the saving fact about it. 
At least four other tendencies in the contemporary Church are gathered to- 
gether in the life of the World Council: the revival of Christian theology, the 
self-criticism of the Church that is in some places leading to its renewal, the 
very widespread Christian concern for social action, and the beginning of a 
new realization of the essential place of evangelism in the work of- the Church. 
Where we find Christians interested in the World Council as an agency for 
Christian unity, we also find among them with varying degrees of emphasis 
those four other interests, It is those interests and activities of the World 
Council that make it a prophetic movement, a source of stimulus to the 
Churches and not chiefly an instrument to enable them to do together the 
same things that they have always done separately. It remains to be seen whe- 
ther or not this prophetic character of the World Council will continue as it 
becomes more official in its activities. Until now the catastrophic events all 
around it have made a routine existence for it impossible. The test of the 
Council as more than a useful piece of ecclesiastical machinery lies ahead. It 
has in the great ecumenical conferences which form its background a kind of 
charter, more significant than any written constitution, that should hold it 
to its prophetic function. 

The way in which the World Council is related to many of the most 
vital movements in the contemporary Church may be seen in the kind of 
preparation that is being made for its first Assembly that will meet in Amster- 
dam from August 24th to September Sth, 1948. It is characteristic of the 
ecumenical movements that have merged in the formation of the Council 
that great stress is laid upon the intellectual preparation for the Assembly. 
One of the oldest of the departments of the Council which had its origin in 
the work of the Stockholm Conference is the Study Department of which Pre- 
sident Van Dusen is the Chairman. To this department has been delegated the 
task of preparing for the Assembly. The main subject of the Assembly is to 
be “Man’s Disorder and God’s Design” and at least half of its time will be 
spent in discussing that theme, as much time as can be spared from business 
and from .questions of organization and of policy. These words may not at 
first suggest to the reader all that they mean to those who are planning this 
work of preparation for the Assembly. “Man’s Disorder” may suggest enough 
but “God’s Design” may mean to some readers chiefly a far off divine event, 
a distant goal that represents the purpose of God. “God’s Design” will be in- 
terpreted to mean not only such a goal but the pattern of God’s creative and 
redemptive activity that is already known to us. If I were to say how it is 
known, whether by revelation alone or by revelation and general observation 
or rational reflection, I would be involved in the chief theological controversy 
that is now going on in Europe but it is a hopeful fact that today there is less 
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controversy about the content of God’s design than about how it is known! 
It is the common affirmation of the Church awakened by the experiences of 
recent years that there is a new level of life, a new reality, a new order that 
is in the world but not identical with the world and that this new reality— 
“design” it is called even though that is an inadequate word for it—has its 
chief source in the work of Christ and has its center in the Church. 

There will therefore be great stress during nearly two years of prepara- 
tion for the Assembly on the Church as the bearer of God’s design and at all 
times in the discussion we will be brought back to the conviction that while 
the Church does have an essential place in God’s design, it is also under God’s 
judgment. I am impressed by the extent to which in World Council circles 
we find this dual emphasis—a very exalted claim for the Church and the most 
radical criticism of the Church. In the meeting of the Study Department Com- 
mission that outlined the preparations for the Assembly this emphasis upon 
self-criticism within the Church was most marked. Perhaps its most eloquent 
exponent was Dr. Hendrick Kraemer who stands very close to the center of 
European Protestantism, as he is a man who is trusted by groups that are 
opposed to one another. His call for the “renewal” of the Church, echoed 
also very strongly by Dr. Visser ’t Hooft, the General Secretary of the World 
Council of Churches, would appear to the conventional Churchman as icono- 
clastic. It is iconoclasm with a constructive purpose. Karl Barth and his follow- 
ers are also iconoclasts and their iconoclasm often seems to be that of the 
irresponsible outsider but it serves a useful purpose in keeping the need of 
revolution within the old state churches to the fore. There are many kinds 
of revolution that are needed in the Church but there is one kind that is 
perhaps most stressed in those Churches which have long been dependent on 
the state and that is the need of lay participation in the life of the Church, 
of the development of a body of Church members who are distinct from the 
community. As an American I felt that at this point our American Churches 
have a great contribution to make to the ecumenical Church. Much that some 
European Churches are seeking for themselves we have long taken for granted. 

A second major emphasis in the preparation for the Assembly of the 
World Council and one that reflects the activities of the European Churches 
is evangelism. From many different national situations there come to Geneva 
reports concerning a new emphasis upon evangelism in the Church, from both 
Protestant and Catholic Churches in France, from Holland, from Germany, 
from Hungary, from Greece. Europe knows the extent to which the process 
of de-Christianization has gone and it knows the kind of disillusionment that 
comes over the adherents of the typical modern faiths that have taken the 
place of Christianity, especially the faith in self-sufficient science as the means 
of salvation. Communism still has considerable vitality as a faith among 
the youth in eastern Europe and in France but there are evidences that it 
has passed its peak. Not even the despair of Germany has tempted many Ger- 
mans to vote for Communism where they have had real freedom to choose. Na- 
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tional Socialism has left millions who can no longer believe in it or in anything 
countries see that evangelism is their central task. Intensive study of the 
problems connected with evangelism has been initiated on a world basis in 
close cooperation with the International Missionary Council. 

Two other areas of preparation for the Assembly reflect the interest in 
Social Action which is now the concern of the European Churches as well 
as of the American Churches. Their official titles are: “The Church and 
the Disorder of Society” and “The Church and International Affairs.” These 
are divided because the second is the special province of the new permanent 
commission on international affairs that was set up in Cambridge. The World 
Council will continue the tradition of the Stockholm and Oxford Conferences 
both of which in quite different ways concentrated on the Christian message 
for the institutions of society. Professor Reinhold Niebuhr is the chairman 
of the World Council’s commission on “The Church and the Disorder of 
Society” that is in charge of this aspect of the work of preparation for the 
Assembly. 

One of the changes in the Church in Europe that most impresses an 
American visitor is that there is such wide acceptance of a radical conception 
of Christian social action. The experience of a blatantly anti-Christian tyranny 
swept away the tendency based upon Romans XIII to take a passive attitude 
toward the holders of political power. Now the most characteristic affirmation 
in the European Church is that Christ is Lord of the whole world, and this 
means that he is Lord of the state in a new sense than had previously been 
recognized especially under Lutheran influence. Christian responsibility for 
political life is generally affirmed and with that goes a strong rejection of 
Capitalism as no longer a viable economy for Europe. The fear of Russian 
Communism is greater than the fear of American Capitalism but the latter 
fear is very strong. 

I have outlined these plans for the Assembly, not so much for their own 
sake, but rather to suggest the scope of the work of the World Council today. 
I should explain that, for the present, the Faith and Order Movement, which 
is one of the two movements that came together to form the World Council 
in 1938 is still carrying on an independent investigation of the distinctive issues 
connected with organic unity of the Churches. The most fruitful approach 
to these problems now seems to be the consideration of specific proposals for 
organic unity between particular Churches, such proposals as the South 
India scheme that is now close to consummation, the plan for a united min- 
istry that is being studied in Canada by the United Church of Canada and the 
Church of England in Canada, and the recent suggestions of the Archbishop 
of Canterbury looking toward Church union in England. Abstract discussions 
of Church order and of ways toward sacramental unity seem to have reached 
a stalemate but these concrete proposals may yet create a new situation in which 
that stalemate can be broken. 

Two permanent institutional arms have been added to the World Council 
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during the past year. The first of these is the new commission on interna- 
tional affairs to which I have referred. This is a joint project of the World 
Council of Churches and of the International Missionary Council. This was 
authorized by the provisional Committee of the Council last February but it 
was formed at the Conference on the Church and International Affairs in 
August, 1946. This commission will be on a world scale an equivalent of the 
Federal Council’s Commission on a Just and Durable Peace. It is just begin- 
ning its activities and one cannot predict the form that they will take. Its 
Director is Mr. Kenneth Grubb, a British layman who has had a high post 
in the civil service and who is one of the chief lay leaders of the missionary 
movement in Britain. Dr. Frederick Nolde is an Associate Director whose 
main task will be to keep in touch with the U.N.O. in New York. That this 
commission does not intend to follow the line of least resistance may be seen 
from the fact that one of the first problems that it plans to emphasize is the 
tension between Russia and the West. If its work is to reflect the conference 
in Cambridge out of which it grew it will approach this subject in a spirit of 
openness to the constructive possibilities in Communism and to an under- 
standing of Russia’s claims and fears but without any illusions about the real- 
ity of Russian totalitarianism both in Russia and in eastern Europe. There is 
no tendency within the World Council of Churches to take up the kind of 
anti-Russian attitude that we associate with the Vatican. I say this because 
of quite unfounded rumors to the contrary that have gained currency in this 
country, especially through the journal that is misnamed, The Protestant. 

The second permanent arm of the World Council that has been established 
recently is the Ecumenical Institute at the Chateau de Bossey, near Geneva. 
This is a training school for Christian laymen, for ministers and theological 
students, and for various special categories of Christian workers. It is also 
a center for ecumenical thought. During January of this year there was 
held a conference on “The Authority and Significance of the Social and Politi- 
cal Message of the Bible for Today”. That happens to be the most contro- 
versial theological problem in Europe today. A great variety of points of view 
were represented from many European countries. Barth was there and also 
Nygren who holds a very different view of the authority of the Bible. To 
have that problem discussed for four days by followers of Barth and followers 
of Brunner, and by Scandinavian and British mediators between them may 
raise the controversy to a more fruitful level. What is needed in Europe is 
constant interchange of thought across theological divisions with three or 
four positions represented and not only two. The World Council can provide 
opportunities for this. 

The fulfillment of the dreams that many of us have had for the World 
Council of Churches depends on its capacity in the next years to include in a 
vital way in its fellowship both the Eastern Orthodox Churches and the younger 
churches. There is not much doubt that the Greek speaking Orthodox Churches 
will come into the Council but the problem of the Russian Church and of the 
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Balkan Churches in the Russian sphere of influence is quite another thing. It 
is hoped in Geneva that this problem can be solved but at present all that 
can be said is that the World Council has had contact with the Russian Church 
and the issues involved are being explored on both sides. Certainly the op- 
portunity of the ecumenical Church to be a factor in healing the breach 
between east and west in Europe will depend upon rapprochement between 
the Churches of east and west, upon more than diplomatic rapprochement be- 
tween theni—upon real growth in Christian unity. 

There are already ten or more of the younger churches in the World 
Council and there is no difficulty in principle about increasing the number or 
about giving more reality to their participation. The difficulties of distance 
and of quite limited leadership that cannot easily be spared for long absences 
are serious. Also there are institutional complications that grow out of the 
history of the International Missionary Council that has been the chief ecu- 
menical movement for the younger churches. However, there is no doubt 
about the desire of the younger churches to become part of the World 
Council. This would be a sign of their maturity as Churches. It would give 
them a much broader fellowship than they can have within the structure of 
the International Missionary Council alone. There is recognition of these 
things on all sides and both the World Council and the International Mission- 
ary Council are in the process of growing together. The exigencies of the war 
and its aftermath have made it inevitable that the World Council of Churches 
with its headquarters in Geneva should be preoccupied with Europe. In the 
future it should think in terms of a joint office with the International Mission- 
ary Council in the Far East. It should see the problem of evangelism as a world 
problem. It should become a World Council. 
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Science, Philosophy and Theology 
By Richard Kroner 


hg caga Is MORE HAZARDOUS than to speak to philosophers about the mean- 
ing and function of philosophy, since every philosopher has his firm and 
definite opinion about what he is doing, or what philosophy altogether should 
be. Fully aware of this precarious situation I dare to embark upon it because 
only by doing so has a philosopher a chance to learn from competent sources 
how narrow-minded he is, and how deficient his own insight and outlook. 
With this goal before my eyes I will engage in the discussion of the extremely 
delicate and intricate relation between Science, Philosophy and Theology. 

I am going to compare Science and Philosophy not with Religion, but 
with Theology, because I believe that it is more appropriate and fruitful to dis- 
cuss the relations between sciences which, as sciences, have a common de- 
nominator. This consideration prompts me to add a nominal definition. 

Although I just now used the term science in the wider sense embracing 
all branches of learned and methodical knowledge, here I will use the term 
apply the word “theology” to the wider realm comprising natural or rational 
knowledge of God, but only to theology in the narrower sense based upon 
religious sources. 

I intend therefore to deal with the relation between the natural sciences, 
philosophy and biblical or scriptural theology; I intend to deal with this sub- 
ject in a philosophical fashion; that is to say, not in a scientific and not in a 
theological way. But is it possible to consider the relation between science 
and philosophy without entering the realm of science, to consider the relation 
between philosophy and theology without assuming the position of a theologian? 
Is it possible, in other words, to speak about science and theology from a point 
of view neither scientific nor theological? Would this not mean that I am go- 
ing to do what the blind man does when he speaks about colors, or the deaf 
man who speaks about music? 

This is a puzzling question, which concerns the very substance of my 
problem. What a strange thing is philosophy, if it feels entitled to transcend 
its own limits and to relate itself to realms outside itself. In a way, however, 
this characterizes not only philosophy but the human mind altogether. When 
we perceive something, we reach out for the world outside our mind; when 
we feel or want something, again our mind stretches out and touches upon 
the world beyond its confines. It is this general capacity of the mind which 
is only specified and somewhat intensified when philosophy reflects upon science 
and theology. 

If we call the strange ability of our mind to transcend itself “transcen- 
dental”, we can say that the reflection upon science and theology is transcen- 
dental in an indirect sense. Science as well as theology is an operation of the 
mind by which the truth about objects outside the mind is to be ascertained; 
both science and theology are therefore directly transcendental actions of the 
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mind in its theoretical or cognitive field of operation. Philosophy reflecting 
upon these transcendental actions transcends the mind not in the same direct, 
but in an indirect way. It does not directly reach out for the world outside 
the mind, but for actions in which the mind actualizes its transcendental capa- 
city. But reflecting upon these operations, philosophy itself indirectly transcends 
the boundaries of the mind. 

Philosophy is thereby distinguished or distinguishes itself from science. 
Whereas science is based upon experience of the outer world, the world in 
space and time, the world of qualitative and quantitative relations, of func- 
tions and structures characteristic of the phenomena and processes occurring 
in that world; philosophy reflecting upon science is only indirectly connected 
with these scientific objects; it is connected with them not because it investi- 
gates, describes, analyzes and construes them, but because they are objects of 
science, and because to understand the peculiar performance of science is to 
understand the operations of the mind by which the truth about those objects 
is attained. 

Philosophy, in other words, reflecting upon science, inquires into the 
transcendental capacity of the mind; or the transcendental mind inquires into 
itself. Philosophy discovered its peculiar task when Socrates turned away from 
scientific investigations and theories about the nature and order of the visible 
Universe and began to inquire into the possibility and nature of knowledge, 
into the virtue of the soul and the right way of life. Thus he divorced search 
of nature and search of man. Science is engaged in finding out the truth about 
the outside phenomena of nature, and philosophy is seeking for the truth 
about the inner laws and modes, conditions and categories of knowledge and 
volition, of intellect and reason. Philosophy is not science, it is love of wis- 
dom, and wisdom in the Greek sense is something in between scientific knowl- 
edge and religious faith. Philosophy, therefore, is the bridge leading from 
science to theology. 

In philosophy man is concerned with himself, in science with the world 
that surrounds him. To be sure, he can consider himself too as a definite part 
of this world, subject to its order and laws; then he deals with the genus man 
in a scientific, not in a philosophic, way. Philosophy begins where science ends. 
A scientific philosophy is not a philosophy at all as long as it is strictly scien- 
tific, and jt is no longer scientific inasmuch as it is really philosophic. There 
is a leap from science to philosophy as there is a leap from nature to man, from 
the world which the mind can investigate to the mind turning back to itself. 
I know of course that this thesis is open to many objections but this discus- 
sion would assume the size of a book if I began to reject them all in order 
to fortify my position. To be brief, I am bound to be somewhat dogmatic. 

I will mention only one point to illustrate the foregoing. One may adduce 
Aristotle over against Socrates and Plato. One may say that philosophy of 
science is not the prototype of philosophy altogether, that metaphysics, though 
it is not physics, is also mot concerned with the human mind in general and 
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with the theory of knowledge in particular, but with the universal structure 
of things, with the relation between matter and form, substance and idea 
and so on. This is true, but precisely the problem of this relation leads in- 
evitably to epistemological questions of some sort as it was originally born 
out of them in Plato, and it leads eventually to a metaphysical theology in which 
the duality of matter and form of substance and idea, of nature and mind, 
is overcome. It is by no means accidental that Aristotle felt obliged to ascend 
to the idea of God. Only by appealing to this idea could he secure the unity 
of nature and the order by which matter and form, substance and idea, reason 
and truth, are brought together forming one identical realm of being and 
becoming. 

Aristotle in his metaphysics passed over the human mind and therefrom 
had to have recourse to natural theology. Precisely because he did not reflect 
upon the fundamental difference between science and philosophy, he was 
driven to ignore the leap from philosophy to the knowledge of God, while 
Socrates and Plato, respecting the ultimate mystery of the divine, had seen 
the gap and therefore refrained from transforming philosophy into theology. 

Philosophy cannot be theological any more than it can be scientific. Its 
subject matter is neither nature nor God, but Man who stands in between 
these extremes, rooted as much in nature as he aspires to the heavenly sphere. 
Man is the great target of the philosophic quest. But as philosophy is not in- 
terested in man as a biological or psychological species, so it cannot conceive 
of him as a child of God. Philosophy is limited by science on the one side 
and on the other by theology. It has a middle position, in a way the key 
position because it has to intermediate between the extremes. In reflecting 
upon science and upon theology, philosophy combines the two poles of man’s 
existence and of all existence. Through science, philosophy is in contact 
with the realm of outer phenomena, through theology, with the innermost 
center of both nature and man. But in both cases philosophy has not the task 
and not the ability of replacing science, or doing the job of theology. 

Philosophy can understand nature and God through the medium of 
science and theology, but not directly. While science and theology need a 
special type of experience in order to come in touch with their object, in 
philosophy, the mind is at home and occupied with itself. Therefore and in 
this sense philosophy aims at a purely rational or a priori knowledge; but 
this aim is restricted by the insight that the mind knows itself as transcending 
itself or as a transcendental consciousness that depends upon experience of 
some kind, so that philosophy itself indirectly also depends upon certain em- 
pirical data ascertained by science as well as by theology. 

Philosophy concentrates on mind. Mind in a way is the unity of itself 
and of the other of itself, for it is itself only in so far as it experiences the 
outer world and the innermost center of both itself and the outer phenomena; 
in other words, mind is mind only insofar as it is transcendental. As being 
transcendental mind unified by experience of nature or God, one might say 
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that whereas nature is the object of outer experience, mind meets God in the 
direction of its inwardness, and in both cases experience transcends the 
sphere of mind. 

According to the two opposite ends toward which mind moves when 
transcending its own realm and experiencing the transcendent spheres of nature 
and God, science and theology have different sources of knowledge, different 
criteria of truth, different methods and different goals. Mind is, as it were, 
two-sided; it looks in two opposite directions and thereby divides itself into 
sensation and intellect as the organs of science and into imagination and spirit 
as the organs of theology. Nature and God cannot be known without mani- 
festing themselves. Sense perception and observation furnish the intellect 
with those data by which nature manifests itself; through revelation and in- 
spiration the Living God manifests Himself to the human spirit. 

The parallelism of the two empirical ways of knowledge as represented 
by science and theology should not, however, deceive us about their profound 
contrariety. Measured by the standard of science, theology appears as a child- 
ish and meaningless play of fancy, at best a kind of mythology. Measured 
by the standard of theology science appears as an entirely unimportant knowl- 
edge, blind to the ultimate truth and to the ultimate concern of man’s life. 
Philosophy has the office of adjusting this dispute. While medieval and modern 
philosophy succumbed the one to the tribunal of theology, the other to that 
of science, the philosophy of the future has to settle this quarrel by assigning 
to each opponent his proper sphere and by showing that in spite of their 
opposition they also supplement each other and establish only by cooperation 
the charter of the whole kingdom of knowledge and truth. 

Heraclitus insists that there is peace and harmony in the midst of strife 
and discord. Since the whole of reality is divided into the three spheres of 
nature, mind and God, three branches of knowledge also are required to meet 
the truth in its fullness. It is the prerogative of philosophy to play the role of 
the arbiter, for it is mind in which the extremes of the outermost and the in- 
nermost meet and mutually penetrate each other. Philosophy therefore has 
to stand continuously on guard lest science encroaches upon the sphere of 
theology, or vice versa. 

It cannot be denied that in spite of the- triadic division of reality, border 
problems arise between the separate realms, problems which constantly endanger 
the peace between the three big powers and confuse the issues properly assigned 
to them. Since man is a natural as well as a divine being, mind also is partly 
natural and partly divine and it is difficult to draw the demarcation line between 
the two realms. This would be absolutely impossible, if the human mind were 
not something in between the extremes, belonging to both and therefore not to 
be absorbed by either. Participating in both nature and God, man has neverthe- 
less a sovereignty of his own and a kind of autonomy within his own peculiar 
realm. Philosophy as representing man’s knowledge about himself has therefore 
to protect itself from being subjugated by either science or theology. 
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I cannot, of course, enter the discussion of all the difficult problems 
arising out of this complex situation, and deal with all the errors philosophers 
have committed when trying to solve those problems in a more or less one-sided 
and partial way. I must confine myself to a few considerations. 

If we recognize the superiority of science with respect to the exactitude 
and certainty of its methods and results we are tempted to follow Spinoza who 
naively pretended to philosophize more geometrico. If on the contrary we 
are aware of the superiority of theology based upon the fact that God is re- 
garded by it as the ultimate root of nature as well as of man, that conse- 
quently the knowledge of God should supply us with the ultimate truth 
sought not only in theology but also in science and in philosophy, we are 
tempted to postulate a primacy of theology as Christian Philosophy at all 
times did. If finally we realize that the human mind is at home only within 
itself, and that science, no less than theology, depends upon mind as its source 
and is dominated by the categories and principles of the knowing conscious- 
ness, we are tempted to assume as Kant did that philosophy as a critical dis- 
cipline is superior not only to science, but also to theology. All these tempta- 
tions are not merely arbitrary or demonic, but spring from the really existing 
situation in which philosophy faces its problems. 

Therefore it is difficult not to succumb to either of these temptations 
but to build up a just balance and a lasting peace between the three world 
powers of knowledge. 

Each branch has its own grandeur and glory, each has its own limits and 
defects. Science will never be able to embrace mind and God; theology 
will never be as exact and objective as science; philosophy will never be en- 
titled to take the place of either science or theology. Although the three 
spheres of reality form one universal unity, still they are to be distinguished. 
Although in a way no sharp borderline can be drawn between nature and 
man, man and God, still the path which leads from science to philosophy 
and from philosophy to theology is not straight and continuous but leaps from 
stage to stage, turning into new directions and demanding a new start. 

To be sure, science, philosophy and theology pursue truth, and this com- 
mon goal unites the branches of knowledge, but it does not unify them, even 
less does it monopolize either of them making it alone the royal road towards 
truth and subserving the other two as mere tools or ministers to its purpose 
and intention. It is one and the same pulse of life that beats in the hearts of 
science, philosophy and theology, but nevertheless there are three hearts. 
In a definite sense, the search of truth originates in science, passes through 
philosophy and issues in theology, thereby deepening sight and insight, turn- 
ing from the outward to the inward, from sensation through intuition to vision, 
from the circumference towards the center of reality and truth of nature and 
mind. 

No wonder that in this movement man as an individual person grows in 
stature and becomes gradually more and more involved in the type of knowl- 
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edge he attains and in the kind of truth he reaches. Science is most impersonal 
and objective, most indifferent to man’s moral weal, his inner happiness and 
his spiritual salvation, theology is most personal and existential, passionately 
interested in precisely those human goods. Philosophy again is in the middle: 
it aims at an impersonal and objective truth, but involuntarily it finds itself 
entangled in a net of problems which transcend pure reason. Thus a personal 
element is implied in all philosophical systems and schools, as their very names 
indicate. ’ 

Science approaches philosophy on its frontier; in fact science encounters 
problems which can no longer be dealt with in its own territory but induce 
the intellect to appeal to philosophy; and philosophy in its turn raises questions 
which cannot be answered by its own resources but compel the truth-seeking 
reason to leave the area of self-reflection and to have recourse to theology. 
Scientific intellect, philosophic reason, and theological spirit form one whole, 
the human mind; but in following the path that leads from science to theology 
the mind departs from the sub-human objects and arrives at the super-human 
subject, thus fulfilling the circle of man’s compass, and traversing the entire 
scope of reality. The three levels correspond to categories which are predom- 
inant in them. In science the manifold of phenomena has to be unified; in 
philosophy the transcendental mind develops its unity into a diversity of 
opposite directions and spheres, activities and functions; in theology the ulti- 
mate unity of all the manifold is sought for. 

The categories of difference, opposition and identity prevail respectively 
in the three realms. Science fails when contradictions arise, philosophy cannot 
help encountering insoluble antinomies, theology faces the paradox. Science 
deals with phenomena in space and time, philosophy with the contrast between 
the changing and the permanent, matter and form, nature and mind, etc., theo- 
logy with God as the Creator of nature and man, or the Eternal ruling over the 
Temporal. 

As an ever-increasing unity or oneness marks the progress from science 
through philosophy toward theology; one line of thought, though broken 
and turning twice around, runs through all the realms. Therefore, the com- 
mon name of science is rightly applied to all of them. 

The natural, the philosophical and the theological studies, all are scientific 
indeed, irf that all of them seek the truth in a methodical scholarly fashion. 
But there is not one summa of knowledge, not one encyclopedic system that 
would unify the sciences and organize the truth. A theology based upon science 
or philosophy is as incongruous as would be a physics or a metaphysics if 
based upon theology. Both naturalism and theism are pseudo-solutions of a 
genuine philosophical problem concerning the relation between the natural 
sciences and theology. 

We can establish peace and order amongst all the sciences only by respect- 
ing their boundaries and assigning to each what is due to each. Thereby we 
gain the highest clarity and the greatest unity of knowledge possible. 
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Czechoslovakia Revisited 
By Kenneth D. Miller 


een Is A COUNTRY which has always had the closest of ties 

with the United States. Its declaration of independence was proclaimed 
in Philadelphia. Its first president, Thomas G. Masaryk, who was in the truest 
sense “the father of his country,” had an American wife, was a great admirer 
of America, and was, in turn, universally respected in this country as one 
of the truly eminent statesmen to emerge from World War I. Masaryk’s asso- 
ciate and minister of foreign affairs, Edward Benes, who later succeeded to the 
Presidency of the Republic, has also won the admiration and respect of the 
American public. 


During the first republic, we thought of the Czechs as “the Yankees of 
Europe,” and we rejoiced in the progress and prosperity which was achieved 
in this little democracy in the heart of Europe. 

Accordingly Americans were profoundly shocked and genuinely grieved 
when Chamberlain and Daladier traded Czechoslovakia’s independence and 
integrity for a “‘peace in our time” which proved to be a tragic delusion. We 
felt outraged when the Nazis marched into Prague and took the Czechs under 
their “protectorate”. When we entered the war, one of the things we thought 
we were fighting for was the liberation of people like these who had proven 
that they could use their freedom for the up-building of a democratic country. 


Now Czechoslovakia has been liberated. But to many Americans who 
form their opinions from the headlines and the snap judgments of cocksure 
radio commentators and newspaper columnists, it does not seem to be the 
same Czechoslovakia. 


We are told that Czechoslovakia is “behind the iron curtain”; that it 
is “‘a satelite nation”, “‘a slave state”. We note that the Czechoslovak dele- 
gation at the United Nations usually votes with Russia. We noted that the 
Communists polled more votes than any other party in the country’s first 
free elections. We know that the Prime Minister and other key cabinet officers 
are Communists. We hear that the industries of the country have been nation- 
alized. We read that, upon the directive of former Secretary of State Byrnes, ne- 
gotiations for a $50,000,000 loan to Czechoslovakia have been broken off. So we 
conclude that Czechoslovakia is wholly dominated by Russia, that it is a 
puppet republic controlled from Moscow; that there is no real freedom, no 
true democracy possible in the land. And so, regretfully but firmly, many 
of us cross Czechoslovakia off the list of countries that we may count upon 
as friendly. The country of Jan Hus, the Bohemian Brethren, and Komensky 
(Comenius); the country of Masaryk and Benes has gone over to “Uncle Joe.” 
It is sad, but all too true, if we believe all that we read in the papers and hear 
over the radio. 
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I happen to be an old friend of the Czech and Slovak people. I, too, was 
disturbed by what I read and by what I heard. And so last summer I went 
over to Czechoslovakia to see for myself what was going on. I went with fear 
and trepidation. I returned reassured and, on the whole, optimistic about the 
future of the country. My renewed confidence in the Czechoslovak Republic 
came as a result of long conferences with governmental officials from Presi- 
dent Benes down to the mayors of the little villages, conversations with all 
kinds of people, and a careful reading of the Czech and Slovak newspapers. My 
observations, impressions and conclusions may only be stated briefly. 

Czechoslovakia is a free and independent nation. Everyone is free to go 
where he wants, see what he wants, and to say what he wants. I went all over 
the country, talked with all sorts of people, as freely as I would at home. 
The newspapers are free to criticize the government and do so frankly and with 
vigor. There is no curtain of any kind in front of Czechoslovakia. 

Edward Benes stands for the same ideals and principles he has upheld 
during his entire career. In the course of my interview with him, President 
Benes said: “Upon my return I made it quite clear to the people that I was 
the same Benes they had known before the war and that I stand today where 
I always stood—for full liberty and true democracy. I told the people that 
they must take me on that basis or not at all.” Benes was elected President 
by a unanimous vote of the representatives of all political parties. During 2 
recent tour of Moravia and Silesia he was enthusiastically welcomed everywhere. 
His popularity and personal prestige were never higher; his influence never 
greater. 

Because of its geographical position, the foreign policy of Czechoslovakia 
is bound up with that of Russia. However, President Benes declared flatly: “In 
my conversations with Stalin and in the treaty signed by the representatives 
of U.S.S.R. and C.S.R, it was made clear that there was to be no interference 
in our internal affairs. That agreement has been scrupulously kept.” There 
is little evidence of Russian control over the internal affairs of the country. 
There is no Russian army on Czechoslovak soil. The Communist party in 
Czechoslovakia does follow “the party line” in many respects. But the Com- 
munist party in Czechoslovakia is not the revolutionary, exclusively proletarian 
group that it has been in Russia. 

Czechoslovakia’s alliance with Russia arises out of her geographical posi- 
tion next to Germany, and her desire for security against possible German 
military power in the future. The Czechs are not confident that British and 
American policy will keep Germany demilitarized. They feel that the Soviet 
will see to that. Furthermore, Russia and its military power are near at hand, 
and Britain and America are a long way off. The Czechs remember Munich. 

“Our elections were free, the ballot was secret and all parties have abided 
by the decision of the electorate: that is to say, Czechoslovakia is following 
democratic practices and procedures,” said President Benes. When the results 
showed that the Communist party polled 38% of the popular vote, more 
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than any other single party, Benes invited Klement Gottwald to become the 
Prime Minister in the new government. But in his first conversation with 
Gottwald, the President made it clear that the Communists must remember 
that they represent but 38% of the people and that the other 62% must have 
representation in the government. Thus there is not a Communist government 
in Czechoslovakia, but a coalition government composed of all parties. All 
agree that responsibility has sobered the Communists and that their leadership, 
on the whole, is being used constructively. However, there are among the 
younger Communist leaders some hot-heads who are responsible for much of 
the unfavorable impression created upon some foreign visitors and diplomats, 
because of their anti-American and anti-British “slant” on every question, 
reflected in certain newspapers, and in the utterances and acts of certain gov- 
ernmental officials. 

The Evacuation of the Germans. President Benes reminded me that during 
the first Republic he, like Masaryk before him, had endeavored to give the 
German minority full rights as citizens of the Czechoslovak Republic. They 
had their own schools, their own churches, their own local government and 
courts, using the German language, and full representation in the national 
government. That policy failed, for the Sudeten Germans used their freedom 
to try to destroy the independence of the country. Now the Czechs of all 
parties are convinced that the Germans cannot be allowed to live in the 
same country with them unless they have demonstrated their loyalty to the 
Czechoslovak government (which few have done). 

I found no Czech of whatever party who doubted that the evacuation of 
the Germans was a necessary measure. They believe that despite the hardships 
involved for the Germans and the consequent dislocation of the economic life 
of the country, the course of peace will, in the long run, be better served 
by having Germans and Czechs living in their own countries rather than 
together in the same state. 

In any event, the evacuation is proceeding rapidly and smoothly, and, 
after the irregularities and excesses of the first months, in as humane a fashion 
as such a radical step can be taken. 

I saw the camps and debarking trains in the Carlsbad area—the day 
after I had visited Terezin and Lidice where Czechs had been imprisoned, tor- 
tured and executed by the German authorities and under the leadership of 
Sudeten Germans, just because they were Czechs. That is a proper sequence 
if one wishes to understand what is happening, and why. 

It is impossible for anyone to envision what Nazi occupation has done to 
the Czechoslovaks, physically and mentally, unless he has seen the effects 
with his own eyes or heard about it with his own ears. 

In the first place, the physical destruction in the country was much 
greater than I had imagined. Remember that the whole eastern part of the 
country was fought over by the Russian and German armies. As a result, 
village after village lies in ruins; all bridges were destroyed, all highways mined. 
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Allied bombers played havoc with Pilsen and Bratislava. They bombed Prague 
but once (by mistake, it is said); but they managed to pick out very con- 
spicuous places. 

Many of my old-time friends—legionaires, government officials, professors 
and ministers—are missing,—victims of the concentration camps. Others have 
come out of imprisonment with their health and morale permanently impaired. 
The people, particularly the children, show the effects of six years of under- 
nourishment in a frightful incidence of tuberculosis, scabies and rickets. 

The psychological effects are even more ominous. The people are seething 
with a bitter hatred of the Germans and all who collaborated with them. 
The whole country was for six years a gigantic concentration camp. The 
people were under constant espionage by the Gestapo. They learned that it was 
not safe to speak above a whisper either in public places or at home. Every 
politically active Czech kept a bag packed ready to take on the train to 
prison. All listened to foreign broadcasts—even though they knew it meant 
the death penalty if they were detected. All schools of higher learning were 
closed, for the German theory was that an elementary school education was 
all that the Czechoslovaks needed. Higher education was reserved for “the 
master race.” Nearly every family among the intelligentsia has had some 
one tortured, imprisoned, or killed by the Nazis. Much of the information 
upon which the Gestapo proceeded in their systematic attempt to extirpate 
the leadership of the country was provided by Sudeten Germans. 

One can understand then why a leading Czech churchman could say: 
“One need not be surprised that we are bitter towards the Germans, nor that 
there have been some excesses in our dealings with them. Some of us were 
fearful that there might be a veritable St. Bartholomew’s Day massacre of the 
Germans, such was the intensity of the hatred that raged in the hearts of our 
people. We are relieved that our people have shown so much self-restraint.” 

The evacuation of the Germans from Czechoslovakia is a procedure which 
is extremely distasteful to the Czechs, but which they feel is an inevitable 
consequence of the course followed by the Germans in the country during 
the occupation. ‘We just don’t want to live in the same couatry with them,” 
they say. While one would hesitate to attempt a justification of this procedure 
on humanitarian or Christian grounds, one can understand why they feel that 
way. It is easy for us at this distance to sentimentalize about that situation. 
But few Americans would tolerate having within our borders a minority which 
had tried with all resources at its command to destroy our country’s inde- 
pendence. 

Another psychological effect of Nazi occupation manifests itself in 
nervous tension. The people are “jumpy”, “touchy”, a little disposed to be 
irascible. And why not? No one who has not experienced it can comprehend 
what it means to be under the constant surveillance of suspicious and hostile 
overlords. Mme. Pelantova, the Deputy Mayor of Prague, declares that, when 
she was finally arrested and put in jail, she breathed a sigh of relief and said 
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to herself: “Thank God, at least the suspense is over.” One is not liberated 
from such nervous-tension in a few months. 

Moral standards have taken a terrific beating during the six years of occu- 
pation. Teachers in the Nazified schools taught the children what their par- 
ents were telling them at home was false. Do that to growing children for 
six years and the resulting moral confusion is bound to be devastating. How 
are they to know what is true and what false, what is right and what is wrong? 
Young people drafted into munition factories prided themselves upon their 
skill as slackers and saboteurs. Then, all of a sudden, the country is freed and 
these young people are told that they must roll up their sleeves and buckle 
down to hard work. Habits acquired over six long years are not easily changed. 

All of these psychological effects of the war highlight the supreme im- 
portance of character-building agencies, the schools, the sokol, YMCA, YWCA, 
and the churches. These agencies need new leadership, for during the war 
period no leaders could be trained. Hence the crying need of scholarships and 
fellowships abroad for educators, physicians, social workers, and theological 
students. 

The country is going through both a national and a social revolution. 
The evacuation of the Germans and the exchange of Hungarian populations 
will leave in its wake great economic problems. As 65% of the heavy industry 
of Bohemia and Moravia was owned by Germans and has been expropriated, 
there was no other recourse but to nationalize all heavy industry. This is 
being done slowly, but it does involve a great economic upheaval; and the 
private owners of large industries are naturally not very happy about it. Small 
industries, business concerns, shops and farms are to be privately owned. This 
process of socialization had already been started in the first Republic and 
would have been continued no matter what party had been victorious. It is 
not a Communist measure. 

One of the great unsolved problems in Czechoslovakia is the clarification 
of the relationship of Slovakia to the new government. Is there to be one 
nation and one state, or two nations, one state; or two nations, and for all save 
external affairs, two states? This is one of the most delicate problems which 
President Benes and the other leaders of the country have to solve. 

Despite all of these difficulties and problems, Czechoslovakia is getting 
back on its feet. Relief from abroad will be necessary through this winter, 
especially for children and young people who show the cumulative effects of 
undernourishment. But after that Czechoslovakia should be able to go it alone. 

The Czechs and Slovaks are banking heavily on American friendship and 
help. They are pathetically grateful for all that America has done for them 
through UNRRA and the various voluntary relief agencies. They have by no 
means turned their backs upon the West. As has been said, in international 
questions they must of necessity keep close to Russia, but in cultural and 
commercial relations, they are eager to keep close contact with the western 
nations and especially with the United States. 
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This is a practical nation with a fierce love of liberty and an innate 
sense of the validity of democratic principles and procedures. Czechoslovakia 
will again be a healthy and sturdy little democratic state, provided the great 
powers work out a unified plan for the reconstruction of European life within 
the framework of which a little nation of fourteen million people can work 
out its destiny. No people are working harder to bring about a better under- 
standing between the East and the West than the Czechs and the Slovaks led 
by such leaders as President Benes and Jan Masaryk, Minister of Foreign Affairs. 

This is no time to cross Czechoslovakia off our list of friendly countries. 
Rather is it a time for all liberty-loving Americans to stand by them and 
to demonstrate that we have a genuinely friendly interest in their attempt 
to rebuild their democratic life in the midst of war-ravaged Europe. 

I came back from a country and people I have known and loved for many 
years, with a feeling that despite the changes which have taken place, and the 
difficult problems still to be solved, it is after all the same country and the 
same people I have known all along. And I have faith in the integrity and 
good judgment-and industriousness of the Czechoslovak people, in their pas- 
sionate love of liberty and in their unswerving commitment to democratic 
ideals and procedures. 


The Tragedy of Hamlet 


By Robert W. Flint 


W 7 FIND, in the Elizabethan period of English literature, the first reap- 
pearance of the full-blown tragic form in the theatre of the Christian 
era. Shakespeare’s plays are the ripe artistic fruit of the collapse of the medieval 
synthesis of social, cultural, and metaphysical thought, a collapse that had 
been foreshadowed by the introduction of Aristotelian naturalism into the 
blood-stream of Christian thought. The resulting separation of Deus and esse 
paved the way for the “scientific” attacks of Galileo, Kepler, Montaigne, 
Machiavelli e¢ al on the letter, not the spirit, of Christian dogmatics, which 
Christianity, debilitated by Scholastic thought, was unable to ward off. The 
early seventeenth century, then, was a time of relative scepticism and intel- 
lectual disorder, given a special expressive poignance in art by the newly-released, 
and essentially religious, energies previously held in check by Scholasticism. 
We must remember that it is not a purely demonic force that brings the poetry 
of Sheakespeare to such extraordinary expressive heights, but rather the newly- 
discovered openness of the soul to the ground of being—the reentrance, into 
the European artistic experience, of the “shock” of mystery—that stretching 
of the soul in wonder and amazement that had been lacking in literature since 
the appearance of the Gospels. (With the exception of a few isolated hymns 
like the Dies Irae. We find ecstasy in Dante, oat not the “shock”—Dante fol- 
lows a charted course.) 
It is by thinking of Shakespeare as an sill poet, with a fresh and 
wonderful nakedness of vision, that we can best understand his treatment of 
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tragedy. There are as many “philosophies of life” imputed to Shakespeare as 
there are undiscerning critics; the discerning critics have all insisted that open- 
ness to suggestion and freedom from any trace of dogmatism are his leading 
philosophical characteristics. There is, however, a general drift in his tragedies 
towards the scepticism of Lear; and Hamlet has its place somewhere near the 
middle of his progress from melodrama to relatively pure tragedy. Hamlet is 
not a tragedy in itself; it is a “revenge play”, a standard type of the Eliza- 
bethan stage. Since Hamlet did finally overcome his scruples, the play might 
just as logically have had a happy ending. As a type of drama, it is much 
closer to the modern “problem play” popularized by Ibsen and Shaw than to 
the classical Greek tragedy. But the point need not concern us, since the 
play presents a tragic view of life, and that is our subject. 

The peculiar English romantic genius immediately and ruthlessly aban- 
doned the Aristotelian rules of dramatic form and reduced the play to relative 
formlessness. This was due, partly, to a loss of objective belief in certain 
objective “powers” like fate, the Furies, blood-guilt, etc. that had dominated 
classical tragedy. The play was forced to adapt itself to the formlessness of 
natural experience, since the philosophical imagination of the poet had been 
greatly weakened. He could no longer, like Sophocles, outline with pitiless con- 
‘ centration, the operation of memesis in history. In this regard, Shakespeare 
can present a broader, if shallower, dimension of tragedy than the classical 
dramatist who relied on a certain intellectual sophistication in his audience. 
Greek tragedy took place within an aristocratic framework and showed 
the tragedy of aristocratic values. Shakespeare’s social framework is feudal 
and hierarchical, but in comparison with the Greeks, his tragedies exist with- 
in a mentality conditioned by the inherited universalism of Christianity and 
expresses the more general flaws and incompatibilities of human life. Roughly 
speaking, one might say that it combines the psychological insight of Euripides 
with Sophocles’ feeling for the potential greatness of man. (In Hamlet: “What 
a piece of work man is!” In Oedipus: “Polla ta deina kouden anthropou dei- 
noteron pelei”—There are many wonderful things, but none more wonderful 
than man). But in being less overtly philosophical, Shakespearean tragedy comes 
closer to the essential darkness and unreason inherent in the tragic experience. 
Not even the refuge of philosophical detachment or the Aristotelian catharsis 
is left to the sensitive spectator. Aeschylus and Sophocles never, as in Hamlet, 
made human weakness a leading actor in a play; a flaw in the structure of 
chance destroys Oedipus, not a failure of virtue. Euripides comes closest to 
the modern tragedy with his psychological questioning of values, but his vision 
is not ultimately tragic. Shakespeare blends an insight into both man’s unaided 
greatness and his unaided. weakness. This was made possible in an age that re- 
acted to a total truth about human life, namely, Christianity, with an at- 
tempted total reaction, varying in intensity and thoroughness with the in- 
dividual. This reaction, of course, was far from successful and probably never 
will succeed, but it was more thoroughgoing in spirit in some of Shakespeare 
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than the Greek tragic insight could ever have been, founded as it was on a 
not yet completed understanding of life. 

Hamlet does not represent a revolt from Christianity, but a falling away 
from it resulting from revolts undertaken by thinkers previous to Shakespeare. 
In Hamlet the awe which in the Greek tragedies attached in part to human 
actors and in part to external, hypostatized forces like fate, destiny, honor, 
etc., is shrunk entirely into the human frame, which produces a greater drama- 
tic poignance for modern readers. If the leading peculiarity of modern in- 
tellect is its atomization, its subsequent imprisonment within itself, and its 
lack of faith in general principles, then Hamlet will demonstrate to us the 
characteristic tragedy of modern life, which is an internal, immanent tragedy 
and understood, for the most part, in psychological categories. We must 
therefore immediately distinguish between the problem of tragedy proper, 
which has not directly concerned us since Sophocles, and the general problem 
of evil which we have been forced to emphasize in dealing with writers who 
had passed beyond tragedy. In popular histories of thought, Dante, Shakespeare, 
and Goethe have. stood for the medieval, renaissance, and modern periods 
respectively. While there is a general truth in this scheme, it is also true that no- 
thing in Goethe is as distinctively “modern” as Hamlet, with its uncompromis- 
ing psychological naturalism. Goethe wrote a famous essay on Hamlet, in his 
mature years which, as the Anglican poet and critic, T. S. Eliot, justly points 
out, made Hamlet another Werther. There is far more to Hamlet than the 
simple romantic malaise of a talented youth in a crass community as the ro- 
mantic critics interpreted him. We have Paul Tillich’s testimony in The Inter- 
pretation of History that Hamlet influenced him, at first reading, “to the point 
of danger.” 

How far had Shakespeare departed from the Christian premises that gov- 
erned Medieval society? It is not likely that he took any drastic steps him- 
self in this direction. The Elizabethan stage had no particular interest in the 
playwright as philosopher or theologian; the audience came to be amused 
and expected to see its prejudices and beliefs reflected. It was a time of reli- 
gious amnesty and laxity. We have no evidence that Shakespeare started any 
tempests in ecclesiastical circles outside of their normal disdain for the theatre. 
The clergy today worries about the theatres because it understands its power 
as a sort of second church; in Elizabeth’s time it was simply the work of 
the devil and*this gave the playwright an unusual freedom. Since entertain- 
ment was Shakespeare’s social function and he was so lavishly equipped to ful- 
fill it, we can find no consistent body of principles running through the plays; 
but rather, almost every human ideal or aspiration is given expression at some 
point. His vision, however, is a tragic vision, and it is obvious therefore, that 
whatever traces of Christianity remained in his thought the essential Christian 
experience of salvation was not felt. The religious aspects that remain serve 
to heighten the drama; the tragedy is, in essence, separation from God. 

What are a few of these religious inheritances? a) First of all, a sense 
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of human limitation. Man is sharply bounded by birth and death. Shakespeare 
retained all the “existential” knowledge of man’s infirmity that is a part of 
religious wisdom. With knowledge of death, went fear of afterlife for that 
view: “There’s the respect that makes calamity of so long life. . . For in that 
sleep of death what dreams may come?” b) Shakespeare’s characters often refer 
to themselves as sinners, a belief which they retained after they had lost belief 
in grace. Hamlet says to Ophelia, half jestingly and half in earnest, “What 
should such fellows as I do crawling between heaven and earth?” Hamlet often 
feels in his own weakness a kind of blasphemy and reproach. There is no touch 
of Pelagianism or modern liberalism in this play. c) The Christian ideas of 
confession and repentance and the “new life” play a large dramatic part in 
the play, but little is gained thereby in peace or wisdom. Hamlet’s mother is 
filled with remorse and Hamlet tells her to throw away the worse part of her 
heart and live better with the other. d) When the ghost appears, we are still 
close enough to the stories of the Saints and demons to believe it a real ghost. 
“It harrows me with fear and wonder,” says Hamlet. The King is most strongly 
under the sway of Christian superstition. His brother’s murder “has the primal 
eldest curse upon it.” He wants to pray, but “pray can I not, though inclina- 
tion be as sharp as will.” He is tied up in the existential situation of doubt and 
fear no less than Hamlet, but with an added dimension of guilt for having 
broken a religious taboo. “But, O, what form of prayer can serve my turn?” 
he cries out. He has a sharp sense of divine judgment, for all his estrangement 
from it: 
“In the corrupted currents of this world 
Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice; 
And oft ’tis seen the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law: but ’tis not so above; 
There is no shuffling, there the action lies 
In his true nature, and we ourselves compelled, 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 
To give in evidence... 
Help, angels! Make assay 
Hamlet echoes the same idea when he says: ““There’s a divinity that shapes 
our ends, rough-hew them how we will.” Hamlet feels, with the King, that 
heaven keeps an audit of human deeds, and he is unwilling to kill the praying 
King for fear he might go to heaven—and herein is a double irony since the 
audience knows that prayer is useless, the King having forgotten the true 
meaning of it. We notice a certain barbarous superstition in the contexts in 
which Shakespeare mentions the Christian rituals; they are always brought in 
for heightened pathos. The blasphemy of the graveyard scene with its mockery 
of the Christian notion of burial blends into Hamlet’s melancholy soliloquy on 
man’s finiteness. The eighteenth century optimism of Goethe passed over this 
revery on the brevity and mutability of human life that runs through Hamlet, 
and is its deepest, truest, and most characteristic strain. 
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To sum up the Christian side of the tragedy, we can say, then, that the 
action gains a deep tragic dimension from the actors’ separation from the 
Christian values they invoke. They want to feel repentance, but only feel 
remorse. Not even damnation is real enough to them; all certainties are “‘sick- 
lied o’er with the pale cast of thought”. T. S. Eliot has paraphrased the experi- 
ence of Hamlet in a poem, The Holiow Men: 
“Between the conception 

And the creation 

Between the emotion 

And the response 

Falls the shadow. . . .” 

Eliot, who-has written the finest essay extant on Hamlet, remarks that 
there are as many Hamlets in the history of criticism as there are critics; the 
romantic Hamlet of Goethe, the Coleridgian Hamlet of Coleridge and so on. 
The fact that Eliot understood this point shows us that no one of these inter- 
pretations is true in itself; that there is a quality in Hamlet that universally 
mirrors modern times. Eliot adds that the play fails to build up a real dramatic 
tension because it is “in excess of the facts as they appear.” Hamlet, in other 
words, is baffled by the extent of his hatred of his mother because her char- 
acter seems so insignificant; he is in despair because such a weak human vessel 
can so twist the fortunes of two superior moral beings like himself and his 
father. ‘““The intense feeling, ecstatic or terrible, without an object, or exceed- 
ing its object, is something which every person of sensibility has known. . . 
under compulsion of what experience he (Shakespeare) attempted to express 
the inexpressibly horrible, we cannot ever know.” This, it seems to me, is 
making too much of a secondary issue. Not only his mother’s weakness, but 
all manifestation of human mortality torture Hamlet’s sensitive mind. The 
main compulsion of the play is the corruptibility and insecurity of human 
life, and this theme is dwelt upon from the beginning of the play when the 
ghost appears “making night hideous . . . and we fools of nature . . . So hor- 
ridly to shake our disposition . » . With thoughts beyond the reaches of our 
soul” to the final curtain. It is as “fools of nature” that all the characters ap- 
pear throughout the play. “There are more things in heaven and earth, Horatio, 
Than are dreamt of in your philosophy.” Hamlet vacillates the most, not be- 
cause he is the weakest, but because he is the most open to influences from a 
higher world of value which he cannot control or understand. His feigned 
madness is partly the excess of exasperated wit, sick with its own self-knowl- 
edge and uncertainty. Nothing he says ever fails to make some sort of sense. 

Hamlet is the original existentialist. In the Summer 1946 Book Issue of 
the Nation, an English Professor, Wylie Sypher, wrote a long article called 
Hamlet and the Existential Madness in which he tried to prove that Hamlet 
was an existentialist only while pretending to be mad, but otherwise was 
quite “normal”. He missed the point of both Hamlet and the existential insight, 
which is something one is born with and cannot put on and off like a suit of 
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clothes. Hamlet is the type of the artist and theologian, psychologically speak- 
ing, alone amid the ruins of a. decaying world system as the artist and theo- 
logian often are today. He was not effeminate; on the contrary, he had a genius 
for manly friendship, was an excellent swordsman, and on his death, was 
given the most beautiful eulogy in our language: “Now cracks a noble heart. 
Good night, sweet prince, And flights of angels sing thee to thy rest.” He was 
also keenly aware of the human need to transcend the “natural” situation. 
When all nature cried out for him to avenge his father’s death, he hesitated: 
why?—because he was not content with revenge as an absolute moral value 
in itself; he was too conscious of the perishability of purely human values and 
purely natural life. The deed of vengeance was not commensurate in his mind 
with the supreme values involved, his father’s goodness and his love for him. 

Like Job, Hamlet feels keenly “the slings and arrows of outrageous for- 
tune” and rails against them with no more humility than Job. He understands 
the many petty deceits by which the human soul tries to bolster its own cour- 
age and dignity. He is disgusted with the aesthetic deceit of life, the fact that 
a play, even a quite mediocre melodrama, can call out basic responses—but 
“What’s Hecuba to him or he to Hecuba that he should weep for her?” Finally, 
he is disgusted with the very promptings of conscience. Why should he with 
his “motive and cue for passion” bother himself with doing justice to the 
fact? The new King and his weak mother are unworthy of any passion; the 
whole spiritual situation transcends the facts. 

So we find that the tragedy of Hamlet is the tragedy of human life at- 
tempting to live itself out without divine aid. Man is at war with deep-seated 
imperfections and contradictions in his own nature. Each character is virtu- 
ally alone within the given hierarchical social structure of the Danish court. 
External forces enter the play, not to determine its action, as in Greek tragedy, 
but only to heighten the tragic atmosphere. The tragedy is all the more affect- 
ing and “offensive” to modern readers because the hero commits no obvious 
crime; it does not take place within the realm of human works. Hamlet only 
wants to play his normal, human part in the affairs of Denmark. He makes 
no superhuman demands on fate—does not even commit Aubris. Because the 
play is deeply tragic without being spectacular in its defiance of a supernatural 
power, it has especially bothered and concerned modern utopians who feel that 
once the myth of supernature and external powers is removed, life can solve 
its own problems. 

A strictly secular interpretation of Hamlet usually insists that the tragedy 
arises out of Hamlet’s failure to make up his mind. It would consider Hamlet 
“abnormal” in this respect, the victim of a fatal flaw of character, and the 
others “normal” in their direct response to moral situations. A more profound 
interpretation, however,—and I believe that “existential” Christianity can give 
us the only adequate basis for such an interpretation—understands that Ham- 
let’s so-called “flaws” arise out of his superiority, his insight into higher realms 
of value than the “natural” plane. 
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The Seminary 
QUADRANGLE NEWS 


A" A LUNCHEON meeting held under the auspices of the Student Forum 
Committee on December 2nd, Bishop James C. Baker of the West Coast 
Area of the Methodist Church spoke on Christian Work Abroad and the Younger 
Churches. Bishop Baker is chairman of the International Missionary Council 
which unites the Younger Churches and the missionary work of the Western 
Churches. 


% * ca * 


On December 4th, at the second Vesper Service held this year in James 
Memorial Chapel, Dr. George A. Butterick preached on “The Descent from 
the Cross and Advent.” 

oh * % * 


Professor John C. Bennett returned to the Seminary on December 12th, 
after spending six months in Europe where he served as a member of the staff 
at the headquarters of the World Council of Churches in Geneva. He has 
brought to the Seminary community most interesting and enlightening reports 
of conditions in Europe and the work of the World Council. 

cm ob oF * 


The celebration of the Christmas Season at the Seminary began on Decem- 
ber 16th with the annual Candlelight Carol Service conducted by Dr. Hugh 
Porter in the Chapel. On the following evening more than four hundred 
students and faculty families enjoyed a Christmas dinner in the Refectory at 
which carols were sung and a delightfully humorous address was made by Pro- 
fessor Cyril Richardson. After dinner two excellent short plays were given 
in the Social Room by members of the faculty under the direction of Mrs. 
Van Dusen. 

com % * * 

Handel’s Messiah was sung by an augmented Seminary choir, under the 

direction of Dr. Porter, in the Chapel on the evening of January i3th. 
a * * 

Pastor Martin Niemoeller spoke at a service on the afternoon of January 
23rd, to a congregation of students, faculty, and friends of the Seminary which 
filled the Chapel and also the Social Room to which the address was carried by 
amplifiers. 

Pastor Niemoeller expressed the gratitude he felt for the opportunity to 
preach in the school attended by Dietrich Bonhoeffer. The first part of his 
address was devoted to a description of the challenge offered to Christian 
preachers during the period of Hitler’s power. The persecution of the church 
and the struggle of the church centered around the question “What shall I 
preach?” The immediate and resolute answer was, “We preach Christ.” When 
Hitler tried to use the Protestant Church as a means for preaching his gospel 
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of the German nation first and mankind later on, the ministers of the Christian 
Gospel knew they had to preach Jesus Christ. Hitler could not tolerate this, 
therefore the conflict between the Dictator and Jesus Christ as the living Lord 
became the issue of the church and the people. The churches were full during 
the years of the persecution. It was a joyous time to preach. 

After eight years of imprisonment Niemoller came home in the summer 
of 1945. He “felt something had gone which had filled his life during the 
time of suffering and persecution.” Again the question “What to preach?” 
returned. From June 1945 to October 1945 was the hardest and saddest time 
of his life for he could not find an answer to the question. The “competitor” 
to Jesus Christ had gone. It was impossible to preach of the punishment de- 
served by the National Socialists. It was equally impossible to preach a gospel 
of comfort. He considered searching for another profession, for he did not 
believe Christ could be preached as the present Master and the present Saviour 
for the people of the German nation in 1945. 

A change in his attitude came in August 1945 when he was summoned 
for a meeting of the council of the Confessional Church at Stuttgart. One 
afternoon he learned, unexpectedly, that he had to preach in the evening. 
There was no time for preparation. He asked his wife for a text. She gave 
him Jeremiah 14: 19. As he preached the doubts and fears were overcome. 
The following is a description in Niemoller’s own words of this sermon, and 
of the days that followed. 

“What shall I cry? ‘It shall be given unto you.” And I had my first 
sermon according to this text about this question of guilt. And I preached 
and came to preach and couldn’t help preaching Christ crucified! And I 
preached of sin, guilt and the forgiveness of God which means reconciliation. 
We had not preached Christ crucified for sinners, but we had preached Christ 
as a comfort and preached Christ as an avenger of the evil deeds of the National 
Socialists. We had not preached Christ the Savior for those who come to 
repent and confess their own sins and become reconciled to God by Him. And 
I preached thereof, and I again became joyous in this, my first unprepared 
sermon after the war, after whole months lorig, after nearly a year-long pause 
in preaching. 

“And the next day was the day when the so-called Stuttgart Declaration 
was formulated. The Declaration in which the same Church which twelve years 
ago had declared Jesus Christ is the one Word of God we have to listen to, 
and in which we have to confide and which we have to obey in life and in 
death; declared now what it meant in 1946 to confess and to preach Christ 
as the Lord and Saviour, and the same Confessing Church became a confessing 
church in confessing our own sins. We declared there in Stuttgart that we 
are not only combined and united with our nation and people in the common 
suffering of these times, but also in the solidarity of guilt. For we, the Church, 
accuse ourselves for not having confessed more courageously, for not having 
believed more joyously, for not having prayed more incessantly, for not hav- 
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ing loved more ardently. I think even the next day all the joy, in a way, of 
the times of struggle and persecution and fight, of the time of confessors and 
martyrs, came back to us; for we came to see what to preach, we came to see 
that being reconciled to God includes reconciliation amongst men. 

“We heard from our brethren from abroad who had come as a delegation 
of the World Council of Churches, that they felt that we, the Evangelical 
Church in Germany, speaking like this, confessing our sins, confessing Jesus 
Christ as our Saviour, as our reconciliator with God;—that we were their bro- 
thers, that there was no separation between us, and no disruption, but that we 
were reconciled as with God—with our Christian brethren all over the 
world. 

“And now a new epoch has really begun, a new epoch in preaching. I 
have run the last year through more than one hundred and eighty places in 
Germany (it’s not easy traveling in Germany today), preaching always the 
same Gospel. We preach Christ crucified. Wherefore crucified? For’ our 
sins. And to what effect? To our reconciliation with God. And to what effect? 
To our reconciliation with our brethren all over the world. To what effect 
and what hope? That this reconciliation worked by Jesus Christ crucified, 
worked by the forgiveness of sins, worked out to a new unity first among 
sinners who know of God’s forgiveness in Christ, that this new unity becomes 
a force in rebuilding a world which faces destruction and ruin and has come 
right away to the brim and the border of an abyss the depth of which nobody 
can guess. 

“I know now we have to preach Christ. Only Christ. We have to preach 
Christ crucified. We have to preach Christ as the one by whom God makes 
reconciliation and peace between Himself and us, between human beings all 
over the world. For to him is given all the power, not only in heaven, but by 
preaching, not by power, not by thought, all the power on this earth. As the 
angels promised and announced in that night of Bethlehem when He was born, 
‘Glory to God in the highest, and on earth peace among men of good will.’ ” 


ALUMNI NOTES 


(Norte: Information about alumni should be sent to Laurence Fenninger, 
Secretary for Alumni, at the Seminary. THE QuarTERLy staff hopes that 
the alumni will use this section to keep our knowledge of their activities 
up to date.) 

While lecturing at the Hebrew Union College in Cincinnati, Ohio, during 
the second week in December, President Van Dusen met with Seminary alumni 
in that area at a meeting arranged by G. Barry Rich III ’25. 

* % * co 

A large group of alumni in the Cleveland area gathered for a luncheon 
in the Church of the Covenant on January 20th, at which Dr. Van Dusen was 
the guest speaker. The meeting was planned by Philip S. Bird °13, the minister 
of the church, and Harold C. Phillips °22. Howard M. Wells ’17 presided. 
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Professor John Casteel spoke at a meeting of the Philadelphia alumni on 
January 27th. This group consisting of alumni of Union and Auburn in 
Philadelphia and its vicinity is one of our most active alumni organizations 
and meets regularly several times each year. Charles A. Anderson, Auburn ’16, 
is the President of this association. 

* * x * 


Union alumni attending the Annual Ohio Pastors’ Conference at Colum- 
bus, Ohio, held a luncheon at the First Congregational Church in that city 
on January 29th. Boynton Merrill °18, the minister of the church, and James 
W. Hyde, *45 made the arrangements for this gathering at which the guest 
speaker was Professor J. Milton Yinger of Ohio Wesleyan University. 

cd Sd co coe Le 

The Mid-Winter Meeting of the alumni of the New York area was held 
at the Seminary on February 3rd. Over one hundred and fifty attended 
the usual luncheon in the Refectory, and an even larger group gathered in the 
Social Room for the afternoon program. Addresses were made by Professor 
John C. Bennett, who spoke on Recent Developments in the Work of the 
World Council of Churches, and Dr. George F. MacLeod of Glasgow, Scot- 
land, who told of his work as leader of the Iona Community. Dr. MacLeod 
was a Resident Fellow at the Seminary in 1921-22. Edwin O. Kennedy °24, 
Vice-President of the Alumni Council, presided at the meeting, in the unavoid- 
able absence of the President, Norris L. Tibbets 718. 


1883 
David William Hutchison died on December 28, 1946 at Wyckoff, N.J., 
at the age of eighty-four. He had served as pastor of Congregational and 
Presbyterian churches in Long Island, N. Y., Everett, Pa., and Paterson, N. J. 
He became pastor-emeritus of the church in Paterson in 1928, after a ministry 
of forty-three years. 
1884 
Charles Hinton Miller, who had been the pastor of a number of Presby- 
terian churches in the Middle West until 1924, when he retired from active 
service, died at Morgantown, N.C. on November 8, 1945. 
1886 
Levi Wild died May 26, 1946 at Royalton, Vt. During his ministry he had 
served as the pastor of six Congregational churches in that state. 
1890 
William Sage Woolworth, who had held several Congregational pastorates 
in New York and New England, died at Greenwich, Ct., January 10, 1947. 
He was at one time the Assistant Minister of the Clinton Avenue Church in 
Brooklyn. 
1893 
Theodore Langdon Van Norden died on December 25, 1946 at his home 
in Hants, England. After a brief service in the Presbyterian ministry, he 
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was engaged in agriculture and journalism. The last twenty years of his life 
he lived in England. 
1894 
George Whitefield Mead, who began his long ministry of fifty-two years 
as an assistant pastor of the Madison Avenue Presbyterian Church in New 
York City, died at Asheville, N.C. on December 18, 1946. He had held 
pastorates in Newport, R.I. and Wilkinsburg, Pa., and had taught at Berea 
College in Kentucky and Tusculum College in Tennessee. 
1908 
Robert C. Falconer who for the past twenty-seven years has been the 
minister of St. Paul’s Congregational Church in Nutley, N.J., retired on Janu- 
ary 16, 1947. He expects to travel in South America for four months and 
later make a trip to the Orient. 
1911 
Lorenzo Houston King, who was elected a bishop of the Methodist Church 
in 1940, died in New York City on December 17, 1946. Bishop King was 
the pastor of St. Mark’s Methodist Church in New York at the time of his 
election to the bishopric. He had held several pastorates in Georgia and was 
for some years the editor of the Southwestern Christian Advocate, 
Cass Arthur Reed has returned to his home in Pomona, Calif., after more 
than two year’s service, mostly overseas, with the Greece Mission of UNRRA. 
1912 
Herman Emanuel Schnatz, after fifty years of service in the ministry of 
the Evangelical and Reformed Church, died in New York City on December 1, 
1946. In addition to holding pastorates in Rochester, Brooklyn and Buffalo, 
N.Y., he had served as a missionary for four years in the Cameroons, W. Africa. 
Henry Sears Thomson, who served as a chaplain in the U.S. Army for four 
years, is now the minister at the Community Presbyterian Church at El 
Cajon, Cal. 
1918 
Charles E. Dunn reports that the First Congregational Church in Clare- 
mont, N.H., of which he has been the pastor since 1936, celebrated its 175th 
Anniversary last October. 
John Hubert Gabriel died at Columbus City, Iowa, on December 17, 1946. 
He had been pastor of several Presbyterian churches, before serving, from 
1928-1945, as the minister of Newcomb Memorial Presbyterian Church in 
Davenport, Iowa. 
1919 
James R. Packard resigned his pastorate at East Walpole, Mass., to accept 
a call to the First Congregational Church in North Brookfield, Mass., on Dec- 
ember 1, 1946. 
1920 
William J. Beil was called to be the Minister of Christian Education at 
Immanuel Presbyterian Church in Los Angeles, Cal., on January 1, 1947. 
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William Hung of Yenching University in China is to give the Merrick 
Lectures this year at Ohio Wesleyan University on “The Way of Peace.” 
1922 

Paul W. Shankweiler is now associate professor of Sociology at the Uni- 
versity of Maryland, College Park, Md. He was a member of the faculty 
at the Florida State College for Women in Tallahasse, Fla., from 1937 to 1946. 

1923 

George P. Michaelides was inaugurated as President of the Schauffler Col- 
lege of Religious and Social Work in Cleveland, Ohio on January 19, 1947. 
President Van Dusen spoke at the inauguration service and the prayer of in- 
stallation was offered by S. Ralph Harlow °12. 

1927 

George Lawrence Maxwell died in Denver, Col., on January 3, 1947. At 
the time of his death he was the Dean of the School of Administration at the 
University of Denver. 

1930 

Richard E. Hanson, who had been in missionary service at Peiping, China 
under the Methodist Board, returned to this country last October and is tem- 
porarily assigned to the pastorate of the Methodist Church in Warm Springs, Ga. 

1932 

William A. Wyckoff has been called to the pastorate of the Grantwood 

Congregational Church at Cliffside Park, N.J. 
1933 

Jesse P. Peirce, has resigned as minister of the First Congregational Church 
in Oshkosh, Wis., to accept a call to the First Congregational Church in 
Elgin, Ill. 

1936 

Benjamin W. H. Tinsley became the rector of Trinity Episcopal Church 
in Owensboro, Ky., on January 2, 1947. 

Edward S. Treat, who for the past six years was the pastor of the Con- 
gregational Church in Waterbury, Vt., has been appointed Associate Minister 
and Secretary of the Vermont Congregational Conference and Domestic Mis- 
sionary Society with headquarters in Burlington, Vt. 

1938 

Arden W. Coe, formerly pastor of Olivet Presbyterian Church in Utica, 

N.Y., has been called to the Western Presbyterian Church in Palmyra, N.Y. 
1939 

Leland O. Hunt, who served as an Army chaplain during the war, be- 
came the pastor of the Second Congregational Church in Manchester, Ct., 
on January 1, 1947. 

1940 

Hugh Vaughan Parry, after serving four years as an Army chaplain, has 

accepted a call to the pastorate of Immanuel Presbyterian Chapel in Yonkers, 
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N.Y. He was pastor of the Lake George, N.Y. Presbyterian Church before 
entering the chaplaincy. 
1942 

George P. Jerome has been appointed Associate Director of the Protestant 

Social Service Bureau in Syracuse, N.Y. 
1943 

Paul C. Hayner is now a member of the faculty at Hamilton College, 
Clinton, N.Y., where he has been appointed a professor in Philosophy and 
Ethics. 

Marvin C. Wilbur became the Westminster Chaplain to Presbyterian Stu- 
dents at Yale University last November. During the war he served as a chap- 
lain in the Navy. 

1944 

Marshall J. Ellis, after service as a Navy chaplain, became rector at St. 
George’s Protestant Episcopal Church at Griffin, Ga., the first of the year. 

Jean Fairfax, who had been Dean of Women at Tuskegee Institute, Ala- 
bama, is now serving with the American Friends Service Committee in Austria. 

1945 

Clinton H. Blake, Jr., was ordained to the Episcopal priesthood on Decem- 
ber 22, 1946 in Grace Episcopal Church, Orange, N.J., where he is the 
assistant to the rector. 

William R. Harris has accepted the rectorship of Ascension Episcopal 
Church at Silver Springs, Md. He was formerly assistant minister of St. John’s 
Episcopal Church in Washington, D.C. 

Alfred L. Mattes was ordained a deacon in the Episcopal Church on Dec- 
ember 19, 1946 at the chapel of St. Paul’s Parish in Englewood, N.J., where 
he is the assistant to the rector. 

Rea C. Ostic is now the pastor of the Presbyterian Church at Wassaic, 
N.Y., and is also teaching at the Wassaic State School. 

1946 

Benjamin J. Browne has been appointed an instructor in English and His- 

tory at Keystone College, La Plume, Pa. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


KIERKEGAARD’S — WORKS OF LOVE 
A Review Article by Robert Mickey 


Works of Love. By Soren Kierkegaard. 
Translated. by David S. Swenson and 
Lillian Marvin Swenson. With an 
introduction by Douglas V. Steere. 
Princeton University Press, 1946. 
317 pp. $3.75. 

If one is looking for a book which 
will give a taste of Kierkegaard—the 
Kierkegaard who is a consummate lit- 
erary artist, a master of dialectics, a 
keen and penetrating psychologist, a 
religious reformer, this is a good book. 
But if one is looking (as who, ulti- 
mately, is not?) for a book which will 
help him come to terms with life, then 
this is the book, perhaps, in the whole 
Kierkegaardian literature. Those who 
already have an acquaintance with his 
thought will find here many phrases 
and ideas more fully developed else- 
where. There is the railing against a 
childish and effeminate Christianity, 
there is the refutation of the ‘argument 
after 1800 years,’ there is the category 
of the offense of Christianity to the 
world, there is the astringent and per- 
vasive demand for self-abnegation and 
self-sacrifice, always understood pri- 
marily in its spiritual and psychologi- 
cal implications, though not overlook- 
ing the possibility of physical sacrifice. 

There is, however, a series of ‘new 
notes’-—a stronger and sharper analy- 
sis of Christian love, as contrasted with 
pagan and poetic love. There is, cen- 
trally, an interpretation of love as a 
duty, seen not so much from the point 
of view of an ethical maxim as from 
the point of view of spiritual disci- 
pline and method. One has the im- 
pression that the book as a whole can 
best be considered as a book on the 
‘methods of spiritual growth’ rather 
than as an instructive treatise on 


ethics. At least my own reading of 
it points in that direction. But if one 
must read it as ethics, then one must 
remember that Kierkegaard did what 
every one else in the history of Chris- 
tian thought has been forced to do: 
he took the practices, mores and dom- 
inant philosophy and morality of the 
time and used them. In his own case, 
some of his observations about mar- 
riage reflect the patriarchalism of his 
own home; his preference for mon- 
archy is reflected in the few places 
where he mentions the State, his in- 
creasing penury is reflected in what 
he says about money. But his spirit- 
ual insights, coming out of both his 
own problem of melancholy and his 
profound reading of the New Testa- 
ment, are the things which will strike 
the reader as most pertinent. What he 
has to say is perhaps best made clear 
by attempting to present a couple of 
samples of his thought—recognizing 
that this does not present the entire 
book, and hoping that it does not do 
too much violence to the author’s 
meaning by pampering one’s own pre- 
dilections. The central approach is best 
made clear by understanding how 
Kierkegaard looked at all of life’s prob- 
lems. He tried to look at them from 
the ‘inside’-—not what any situation 
means in its external relations, but 
what it does to the ‘doer’s soul’— 
what, essentially, it does and what it 
reflects about the person who lives and 
acts. He takes it as axiomatic that 
one must inevitably be concerned over 
ones own ultimate welfare—one’s eter- 
nal happiness. 

The first chapter in the first volume 
(he wrote it as two volumes, the first 
dealing primarily with our Lord’s Sec- 








ond Commandment, “Thou shalt love 
thy neighbor as thyself,’ and the sec- 
ond dealing primarily, although not 
exclusively, with sermonic discourses 
based on I Corinthians 13) deals with 
“The Hidden Life of Love and Its 
Recognition by its Fruits.” In a way 
it sets the tone and marks out the 
material to be covered in the rest of 
the work. It begins with a clear pre- 
supposition: “To defraud oneself of 
love is the most terrible deception of 
all.” One of the differences between 
Christian love and its opposite, selfish- 
love, is that one may be honored in 
poetic language, may be praised and 
sung about—the other can only be 
believed in and lived. The source of 
Christian love is a secret, for its source 
is God; one can only speak of it meta- 
phorically. “As the quiet lake is 
grounded darkly in the deep spring, so 
is human love mysteriously grounded 
in God’s love” (p. 6). Just as one can- 
not see the spring beneath the lake, 
nor be too concerned to see it, so one 
cannot inquire too much into the 
Ground of Love; when the Gospel 
“speaks of the recognition of this love 
by its fruits, then is not its meaning 
after all this, that one should not 
trouble and disturb this hiding- 
place... ?” (p. 9). Yet, in a way, 
the life of love is recognized by its 
fruits. Here, as elsewhere, the ‘great- 
est wretchedness . . . indicates the 
greatest wealth’—the poet must speak, 
the maiden needs her beloved, and love 
must bear fruit. Just as a tree has 
both leaves and fruit, so love has both 
words and verbal expressions, and ex- 
ternal actions. But it cannot be known 
or recognized, unconditionally, by its 
fruits. For the expression, be it in 
words or deeds, is not as important 
as the how by which it is expressed. So 
the decisive thing about recognizing 
love by its fruits is that there is no 
sure and certain way of recognizing 
them! Love may, or it may not be so 
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recognized; yet the Gospel injunction 
is so stated that every individual knows 
it is meant for himself in such a way 
that he cannot be concerned either 
to have his fruits of love recognized 
by others, or, to become concerned in 
seeing whether his neighbor’s love 
bears proper fruit. Only by believing 
in love is one guarded against the mis- 
trust that it does not exist, and against 
the “sickly, timid, fastidious narrow- 
mindedness which in petty and 
wretched mistrust wishes to see the 
fruits” (p. 13). It is indeed possible 
to rejoice in recognizing the fruits of 
love in another (a possibility open 
only to the ¢rue lover) but it is blessed 
to believe lovingly that love is there. 
As an example of how he develops 
his material in the first volume, we 
might look at the first section s.c. 
p. 3 of his treatment of the second 
commandment. He begins by say- 
ing that Christianity presupposes 
that man loves himself—but presumes 
it in order to strip man of his self- 
love. God can and is to be loved in 
unconditional love and obedience, a 
man must be loved as a neighbor. The 
neighbor is essentially the “reduplica- 
iton of your own self” and “if a man 
lived on a desert island, if he devel- 
oped his mind in harmony with the 
the commandment, then by renouncing 
self-love he could be said to love his 
neighbor” (p. 18). It is not difficult 
to ‘find’ a neighbor—for every man is 
one’s neighbor; but if one will find 
him rightly, one must love himself 
in the right way. The second com- 
mandment may be rephrased to read 
“you shall love yourself as you love 
your neighbor when you love him as 
yourself.” This is taken as the cri- 
terion of Christian love, a criterion 
which contains an apparent contra- 
diction: love must be a duty. This 
thou shalt of Christian love is the dif- 
ference between Christian love and the 
pagan interpretations of love and 














friendship—and no pagan of antiquity 
could have missed this difference. But 
nominal Christians, through their 
familiarity with the Gospel’s words 
and phrases, have missed its signifi- 
cance, its uniqueness and its supreme 
worth. Paganism is not something 
marked off on a chart of world-his- 
tory; it is a description of a man’s 
condition before he becomes a Chris- 
tian. When love becomes a duty (i.e. 
when it is seen to be an inescapable 
necessity due to its very essence) it is 
thereby made secure against change, 
against a false dependence, and against 
despair. First, it becomes secure 
against anxiety which lurks behind 
every possibility of change, it becomes 
secure from the need of ‘testing’ the 
beloved or friend (testing and its 
need indicates an underlying anxiety 
about the relationship). It is also made 
secure against internal changes in love 
itself—against the shift from love to 
hate, or from love to jealousy (jealousy 
being the kind of fire which lurks 
behind a need for reciprocated love), 
and it is made secure against the peril 
of habit and of all sheerly habitual 
relations among persons. Again, to 
have it as a duty to love secures it 
against a false sense of dependence— 
for self-love stands on the need to be 
reciprocated and therefore the law of 
its existence lies outside the self; but 
when it is a duty to love, the law of 
loves’ existence becomes internal, and 
its true expression, is its need ¢o love. 
Finally, when it is a duty to love, love 
is secured against despair, which is 
“laying hold on an individual with an 
infinite passion.” Now selfish love, 
which in its apparent happiness may 
be able to conceal its despair (but not 
overcome it) shows when it becomes 
unhappy that despair was present all 
the time. Despair is not something 
which happens #o a man; rather it is 
a condition of a “disproportion in his 
inmost being” and the insurance 
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against it is taking it as a duty to 
love—which is another way of saying 
that it is impossible truly to love 
despairingly. The problem thus posed, 
of defining all pagan (read “secular”) 
relations as essentially relations based 
on despair and anxiety, and then say- 
ing that such relations are deceptions 
which deprive those so caught of eter- 
nal happiness, might work for utter 
hopelessness. But, if it seems impossi- 
ble to fulfill the Gospel’s thou shalt— 
the Gospel assumes the responsibility 
for guaranteeing that it can be done. 
The Gospel, however, cannot and does 
not assure the individual who tries it 
that he will have no temporal uneasi- 
ness, but it does promise an e 
happiness which abides. 

As an example of the contents of 
the ‘second volume’ one might select 
his chapter entitled “Love Believeth 
All Things.” Here the relation of love 
to knowledge is worked out, but with- 
in the limits of relations between per- 
sons. It consists of two parts: what 
is meant when one says that love be- 
lives all things, and secondly, how the 
one who loves, by believing in love, 
is assured against deception. It is 
clearly understood from the outset 
that Kierkegaard is not dealing with 
prudential concerns; rather he seeks 
to make it clear that the problem can 
only be understood in terms of the 
contrast between mistrust (disbeliev- 
ing in love) and believing in love. He 
sees that the ‘shrewd secret of mis- 
trust’ is that it is a misuse of knowl- 
edge; mistrust goes on the assumption 
that deception is as difficult to find 
as truth, that duplicity is as difficult 
to discern as love—and then goes on 
to choose to believe that deception and 
duplicity is present in the other per- 
son. There is no absolute criterion, 
for love can be deceptively, craftily 
hypocritically manifested, and no 
amount of ‘knowledge’ will help one 
to find any discriminating point, for 
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pure knowledge is transparent, is in- 
finitely objective—it points equally 
well in one direction or another. After 
you have weighed the pro’s and con’s, 
you are left with the necessity of 
choice and of belief—either you decide 
to believe that the other is loving and 
capable of love—or you do not so be- 
lieve. This choice is not so much a 
reflection of the other, as a self-reve- 
lation of the love (or want of love) 
in the person who makes the decision. 
To approach the same thing from a 
somewhat different direction, he con- 
siders mistrust from the point of view 
of being in error (the fear of being 
deceived); although most men seem 
to be afraid of ‘believing too well of 
a man’, it seems equally stupid to 
“have believed evil, or suspiciously to 
have believed nothing—where there 
was good” (p. 188). Just because the 
true lover so earnestly fears to be in 
error—he believes everything about 
the other. Is this really being made 
secure against deception? Imagine, 
says Kierkegaard, the situation be- 
tween a ‘true lover’ and one who in- 
tentionally sought to deceive him. The 
true lover would simply want to love 
the deceiver, and the deceiver, on his 
part, would by emulating love mock 
the lover. The question is then, who 
deceives whom? Is the lover deceived 
because his love is not reciprocated? 
No, for true love does not look for re- 
ciprocation—to look for it would be 
a pollution, a debasement of love. To 
be deceived in this fashion is much 
like calling it ‘stealing to put money 
into a man’s pocket’ (p. 195). But 
would not the true lover be deceived 
by the very unworthiness of the ob- 
ject of his love? No, for the fact of 
loving is the lover’s greatest happi- 
ness. The deceiver, to the extent to 
which he plays his role well, by his 
very deception, rewards the true lover, 
while at the same time deprives him- 
self of his own highest good! But, 
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could the deceiver cunningly seek to 
make himself the occasion of a ‘fall’— 
to ensnare the lover into a state of 
bitterness? No, for the true lover is 
always aware that the only possible 
way to continue to be a true lover is 
to believe in love—to believe all 
things—to love the deceiver. 

There is much else which could be 
selected: the apparent selfishness of 
true love which goes out of its way 
to make it possible for another to be- 
come a true lover—in which he pre- 
sents with vigorous realism and 
penetrating insight the relation of 
Christ to His disciples—leading them 
into inevitable conflict with their fel- 
lows which seems, from the ‘worldly’ 
point of view, to be sheer cruelty on 
His part. 

There is also an aspect of this book 
which will be particularly offensive to 
most moderns. The spirit of the 1840’s 
is present in this book——but present 
in the form of opposition. The 1840’s 
were concerned to change the imme- 
diate social and political situation, un- 
der the guise that it would make men 
happier. Kierkegaard sought to combat 
this spirit which he labeled ‘immedi- 
acy’—this seeking to manifest concern 
for others in such obvious and direct 
methods. He tries to see the problem 
from the ‘inside’ again, he is not inter- 
ested in the ‘masses’ but in the indi- 
viduals of whom the masses are com- 
posed. He insists that Christianity 
places the individual on such a high 
level that “he may not harm his soul 
by becoming arrogant, or by groaning 
over the discriminations of the earthly 
life”. The various distinctions which 
come to individuals by accident of 
birth, of geography and history are 
seen as inevitable. The attempt to 
‘equalize’ worldly differences is seen 
as an impossible one, and one which is 
not a concern of Christianity. “To 
secure an equal place in the world with 
other men, to make temporal condi- 
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tions as similar as possible for all men, 
those are certainly things that world- 
liness considers of extreme importance. 
But even in this respect, what we may 
venture to call the well-intentioned 
worldly effort never completely under- 
stands Christianity” (p. 59). Chris- 
tianity neither sanctions nor opposes 
any of the ‘orders’ or ‘distinctions’ of 
life, per se. Rather, looking at the 
problem concretely, from the point of 
motivation as to why individuals are 
so concerned to press for outward 
equality and conformity, he says that 
worldly distinctions are perilous to 
the soul because they may become the 
center of a man’s life, and from a 
spiritual perspective there is not much 
gained in substituting one temporal 
idol for another. But if a man is con- 
cerned with loving his neighbor, he 
finds that his personal problem is to 
‘interpenetrate’ his particular differ- 
ences with the “saving thought of 
Christian equality” (p. 61). How 
Christianity relates itself to the social 
order is perhaps most clearly stated 
in the following: “Christianity is not 
indifferent to anything secular, on 
the contrary, it is solely spiritually 
concerned for everything. Still, to 
express indifference in such a way 
that one is eager that those concerned 
should get to know about it, is not 
exactly to be indifferent . . . (Chris- 
tianity) externally . . . does not wish 
to bring about any change at all in the 
external; it wishes to understand the 
external, to purify it, to consecrate it, 
and so make everything new, while 
everything remains old. The Christian 
may freely marry, freely love his wife, 
especially as he ought to love her, free- 
ly have friends and love his father- 
land; but nevertheless there ought to 
be in all this a basic understanding 








between himself and God in the Chris- 
tian sense, and this is Christianity” 
(117-118). 

is ordinarily allotted to one in a life- 
time—but he did not see everything. 
He did see what he was concerned to 
look for, however, and his fundamen- 
tal concern was always the individual. 
He was not ignorant of the fact that 
sheer drudgery and insufficient nutri- 
tion (compounded by several genera- 
tions) could create a problem for the 
spiritual life, but he also saw clearly 
the obverse of this: that if there was 
not something in Christianity which 
was capable of meeting this problem— 
because Christianity needed a perfect 
or even a tolerable soil in which to 
grow—there could never be any 
Christians. This ‘something’ is what 
he was concerned to make clear—and 
in his analysis of love in the Christian 
sense, he finds life’s ultimate but in- 
escapable demands and fulfilment. He 
does not find in Christianity any par- 
ticular philosophy of politics, nor any 
social psycholgoy; I think he might 
answer that there are separate disci- 
plines of politics and economics and 
psychology, and Christians who submit 
themselves to these separate disciplines. 
His interpretation of Christianity does 
not lend itself easily to our American 
kind of social activism which so 
often tends to become a substitute for 
religious faith and trust rather than 
its expression. Perhaps this is the rea- 
son why some will find his interpreta- 
tion relevant, and others will find it 
either an impertinence or an offence. 
It gives no pat answers to our modern 
problem of creating a tolerable social 
order, but it may, if taken to heart, 
produce men who are capable of find- 
ing proximate solutions to our proxi- 
mate problems. 
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Is history anything more than the working of natural law? How 
can we know that God has anything to do with what is happen- 
ing in the world? 














—— GOD IN HISTORY 














Sherwood Eddy 


Sherwood Eddy answers these questions straightforwardly and speci- 
fically. Basing his conclusions on a life-time of Christian service, on 
world-wide observation, and on extensive study of history, he is abso- 
lutely sure that God is working effectively and ceaselessly in the affairs 
of men whether or not they consciously recognize Him at work in 
their lives. 

This volume, like history itself, draws no hard and fast line between 
the so-called sacred and secular. It is concerned with man’s total life: 
moral and spiritual, intellectual and esthetic, economic and political, 
individual and social. For layman or minister it is a smoothly-reading 
guidebook on history viewed as the product of God and man working 


together. $2.75 
at your bookstore 
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The Source of Human Good. By Henry 
Nelson Wieman. Chicago: The Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, 1946. 309 
pp- $3.50. 


Natural theology in America today 
is dominated by two major groups: 
those who begin with modern scien- 
tific and metaphysical descriptions of 
the world and seek to discover with- 
in them a basis for religious faith, and 
those who begin with the doctrines 
of traditional Christianity and seek 
to relate them to the language and 
problems of modern thought. Among 
many of these thinkers the area of 
common interest and practical agree- 
ment is perhaps larger than they them- 
selves have at times realized. The au- 
thor of this volume has operated in the 
main within the context of the first 
group. In this work his basic orien- 
tation is still there, but he presents 
at the same time an analysis of certain 
Christian beliefs as translated into his 
philosophical idiom which is stimulat- 
ing and suggestive. 

The source of human good, he says, 
is God. But the term “God” is for 
him most fruitfully understood when 
it is translated into the terms “crea- 
tive event” or “creative good”. Crea- 
tive event, in turn, is described as a 
complex of four subevents as follows: 
“emerging awareness of qualitative 
meanings derived from other persons 
through communication; integrating 
these meanings with others previously 
acquired; expanding the richness of 
quality in the appreciable world by 

arging its meaning; and deepening 
the community among those who par- 
ticipate in this total creative event of 
intercommunication” (p. 58). Else- 
where in the book the term is expand- 
ed or supplemented to include the gen- 
eral structure of creativity in the evo- 
lution of the world. Thus its meta- 
physical kin are to be sought among 
Dewey’s “shared experience”, White- 
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head’s “principle of concretion”, and 
Bergson’s “elan vital”—though Wie- 
man is careful to point out differ- 
ences between his concept and these 
latter as he understands them. 

Creative event as thus defined is 
then offered as a functional absolute 
for value theory and natural theology. 
It is functionally an absolute, despite 
the fact that Wieman believes his 
metaphysic has more in common with 
modern naturalism than with other 
systems, though he is not as insistent 
on this point in the present volume 
as he has been in others. Thus devo- 
tion to creative good is contrasted 
with devotion to all relative or created 
goods, personal or social, instrumental 
or intrinsic. Theological terms like 
sin, despair, and the demonic are in- 
terpreted as categories descriptive of 
devotion to created good and its con- 
sequences; grace, forgiveness and sal- 
vation are categories descriptive of 
those redemptive and recreative pro- 
cesses released through devotion to 
creative good. So far as we in West- 
ern culture can know, the supreme 
incarnation of these redemptive pro- 
cesses occurred in Christ (not simply 
the historic Jesus) and are borne 
through history in the Christian com- 
munity. The urgency of historic de- 
cisions in the atomic age makes it 
imperative that men rediscover and 
open themselves to the radicaily trans- 
forming power of creative good or 
die. 

Others, of course, are saying some- 
thing like this. But Wieman believes 
that the attempts of men like Niebuhr 
and Tillich to say what needs to be 
said in terms of traditional Christian 
mythology or of a special philosophy 
of the “unconditioned” suggest philo- 
sophical views which are unsound and 
do not speak to modern man in the 
language which he cam effectively 
comprehend—the universe of discourse 
which is his actual universe of living. 








This criticism may spring in part from 
a misunderstanding of the thinkers 
mentioned. In any event, Wieman’s 
purpose in this book seems to be to say 
at least some of the things that Nie- 
buhr and Tillich are saying, but to ex- 
press them in terms of contextualistic 
or organismic philosophy—though 
Wieman rejects these latter terms as 
inadequately descriptive of his views. 
The first part of the book is devoted 
to the development of value theory; 
the second part relates the theory to 
esthetics, epistemology, “‘morals” and 
religion. Space does not permit detailed 
comment on the expansion, but it is 
of interest to note in passing that in 
writing about knowledge in general 
and religious knowledge in particular 
Wieman lays much less stress on scien- 
tific method than has been the case in 
other books. Indeed, he suggests that 
restrictive and overweening devotion 
to a scientific method precisely defined 
is a chief cause of many of our present 
ills. “Faith and value precede and un- 
dergird truth and knowledge. When 
truth and knowledge are brought 
forth, they must serve faith and value, 
even as these serve the source of all 
human good” (p. 221). The chapter 
on morals is characterised by fresh- 
ness and profundity in some respects, 
but some sections like the one on sex 
morality are rather puzzling. 





This book will be criticized by phi- 
losophers as bad philosophy; they will 
question again the success of Wieman’s 
attempt to naturalize the absolute. It 
will also be criticized by theologians. 
They will ask again whether a natur- 
alized absolute is not really a denatured 
absolute. Despite these difficulties it 
is a valuable book for those who are 
interested in the urgent task of find- 
ing and expressing effectively a faith 
for today which is both vital and com- 
mensurate with the profundities and 
complexities of our problems. In the 
opinion of this reviewer, it is the most 
valuable book its author has produced. 
J. A. MarTIn, Jr. 


Last Reprieve? By Edwin McNeill 
Poteat. New York: Harper & Bro- 
thers, 1946. 105 pp. $1.00. 


Now that man, through his scien- 
tific genius, has grasped the “ultimate 
power of the physical universe,” which 
significantly he first used to atomize 
Hiroshima, he is suddenly confronted 
with the moral issue involved in the 
use of such nuclear power. Dr. Poteat 
attempts to state the problem, its solu- 
tion, and the manner in which the 
solution could be accomplished. 

The problem arises out of the fact 
that man throughout history has er- 
roneously equated power with happi- 
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A Psychological Interpretation 
of The First Gospel 


by FRITZ KUNKEL 


: A thorough examination of the Book of 

Matthew from the psychologist’s point of view, 
intended to investigate, clarify, and increase its 
influence on the modern reader. 


Christian Ethics and Social Policy 
by JOHN C. BENNETT 


“The author sees the Christian, as St. Augustine saw him, as 
a citizen of two communities—the city of the world and the city 
of God. To live consistently in both is the problem. Dr. Bennett 
believes that a solution is possible and he expounds it with pene- 
trating insight.”"—The Pulpit $2.00 
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“A really great book on preaching by a great Scottish preacher.” 
—Christian Century 

“One of the best books of its kind in the English tongue!’ 
—Church Management $2.50 
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Evil and the 
Christian Faith 


By NELS F. S. FERRE 


The second book of the series 
which Dr, Ferré means to be his 
lifework: Reason and the Chris- 
tian Faith. Were he examines 
thoroughly the ancient and be- 
wildering problem of evil, one 
that he considers central to all 
theological thought. Of the 
volume that preceded it, Faith 
and Reason, Principal Nathaniel 
Micklem of Oxford University, 
said, “A very religious, stimulat- 
ing and remarkable book.” 
$2.50 


The Modern 
Message of the 
Minor Prophets 


By RAYMOND CALKINS 


The twelve so-called minor pro- 
phets of Israel here offer some 
major insights for today’s world. 
Throughout, the book subordin- 
ates academic discussion to con- 
siderations of relevance. Homi- 
letic and exegitical values re- 
ceive attention at all points. 
A Religious Book Club Selection. 
$3.00 


Important New Books 
from HARPER 


His Word 
Through 
Preaching 


By GERALD KENNEDY 


The often disparate fields of 
preaching method and message 
are here joined in a searching 
discussion of the whole compass 
of pulpit work. The author is 
minister of St. Paul Methodist 
Church, Lincoln, Nebraska. The 
book is based on lectures deliv- 
ered at Union Theological Sem- 
inary in the summer of 1946. 
A Pulpit Book Club Selection. 
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The Meaning 
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By CHARLES DUELL KEAN 


This book attempts to under- 
stand the deeper meanings of 
the cultural upheaval of our 
times by answering the one 
transcendent question: ‘What 
is life all about?” Frankly in 
the tradition of Kierkegaard and 
Reinhold Niebuhr, it holds that 
we must more fully understand 
life’s meaning in existence itself 
where experience is immediate 
and concrete. $3.00 
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ness (security). Holding that power 
in itself is amoral, the author states 
that it is fear which corrupts the use 
of power, and the seat of such cor- 
ruption is in the will of man. There- 
fore the problem is a spiritual one. 
Our quest for happiness and security 
is a valid end in life, but this ‘‘can be 
obtained only under the guidance of 
reason,” (p. 40) and by conformity 
to the “universal laws of the. spirit.” 
A further necessity in the solution is 
that of closing the existing gap be- 
tween science and morals. This cleav- 
age is to be overcome through initia- 
tive taken on the part of the scien- 
tists, for according to Dr. Poteat, the 
scientific temper of the modern mind 
will not accept the answer unless it is 
backed by scientific credentials. 

His solution in concrete terms is to 
call together a “committee of scien- 
tists” made up predominantly of his- 
torical scientists (of Toynbee caliber), 
anthropologists, sociologists, endocrin- 
ologists, psychiatrists, psychologists 
and physicists. This group of men are 
to discover the “laws of human be- 
havior that are as inviolable as the laws 
of physics, and history, *nd mind; 
and . . . once this universal mu-al law 
is found, men must yield themseiy.- 
utterly to it.” (p. 80). If this empiri- 
cal method of ascertaining ultimate 
moral laws fails, then the way may be 
opened for the right answer to be sup- 
plied by the “philosophers, and even 
by the priests.” (p. 89). Furthermore, 
this might lead to a “spiritual recon- 
ciliation between science and philoso- 
phy” in much the same manner that 
Aquinas made a necessary synthesis 
between the same two opposing forces 
in the 13th Century. The final task 
in the solution is that of moral edu- 
cation which is to take place both in 
the school and in the church. 

One would be foolish to disagree 
with Dr. Poteat as far as he goes— 
but he barely goes half way. Certainly 
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his “committee of scientists” have 
much to contribute to the solution 
of the problem, and one would not 
underestimate the necessity of moral 
instruction for ethical living. But is 
knowing the truth the same as ful- 
filling the truth, and, can moral edu- 
cation provide the stimulus for mak- 
ing moral activity an actuality? Fur- 
thermore, do not the philosopher and 
the theologian, by virtue of their 
training and inclination, have some- 
thing vital to contribute at just the 
point where the author would shut 
them out? As he himself suggested, 
but did not logically carry out in his 
conclusions, it was not the scientists 
nor the philosophers who set the pat- 
tern for the modern men to follow, 
but a theologian, Aquinas. We should 
have a “committee’—and soon, for 
this might well be the “last reprieve” — 
but let us include in the committee, 
along with the scientists, some theo- 
logians. 
G. EstHER VopoLa 


The Idea of Perfection in the Western 
World. By Martin Foss. Princeton: 
Princeton University Press, 1946. 
100 pp. $1.50. 


In these days which seem to put a 
pt.mium on obscurantism in the phi- 
losophical treatise, the clarity and suc- 
cinctness of this author’s style are re- 
freshing. This little book is not prim- 
arily theological, but the theologian 
will find much of interest in it, es- 
pecially in its critique of the category 
of perfection as applicable to the 
Christian God. It is precisely in this 
realm where the ideal of perfection 
had seemed unassailable that Professor 
Foss has concentrated his attack. He 
makes it quite clear why the God of 
the philosopher and that of the believ- 
er are seldom the same. “The conflict 
of millennia between knowledge and 
faith . . . is a conflict between the 


pantheism of the Greek world-order 
(hypostasis of perfection) and the liv- 
ing God of creation.” (p. 98) By a 
careful limitation of the idea of perfec- 
tion to its proper realm, philocophy can 
achieve an inner unity of knowledge 
and faith, but only by such a limita- 
tion. The idea of perfection when ap- 
plied to deity yields pantheism (the 
deification of the whole) which can 
only be known; faith is possible only 
in a personal God who cannot, by 
the definition of perfection, be per- 
fect. 

The critique also deals ably with 
the idea of perfection in aesthetics and 
ethics. In the former, the key lies in 
the fact that a masterpiece is possible 
only where ections are somehow 
overcome. Those pieces of art where 
we notice the perfect balance or col- 
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The Christian Century: 

“This volume is truly unique in that 
it combines the philosophical and psy- 
chological approaches to one of the 
basic problems of Christian theology 
and human existence.” 

The Watchman-Examiner: 

“The book should be one of the im- 
peratives on the reading list of every 
minister, student of theology, and cre- 
ative teacher of religion.” 

The Christian-Evangelist: 

“This is not the usual run of lectures 
but rather a new plow that unearths 
treasures old and new but with a fresh 
outlook and unusual insight. These are 
not sermons but scientific presentations 
of some of the therapy which we have 
available in the Gospel of Redemption 
and in the Christian community.” 


——What Reviewers Are Saying About 





or blending may be regarded as per- 
fect, but they are never thought of 
as the best. The genius in art trans- 
scends perfection, which must always 
be of technique, and becomes creative. 
It was Kant who had first made the 
attack in aesthetics and it was he who 
sought the elimination of the ethics of 
ends in which alone the concept of 
perfection in moral conduct had bear- 
ing. He pointed out that the fulfill- 
ment of ends can only be useful, 
never good per se. Urtilitarianism is 
the gospel of expedience where per- 
fection is possible, but the highest 
values can only be realized where the 
gospel of love holds sway, the realm 
of the impossible where both ends and 
perfection are transcended. 


GLEN MARTIN 
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And Its Meaning for Today 


by Ernest Trice Thompson $1.75 


The Christian Century: 

“An interpretation of the teachings 
not as a collection of idealistic hyper- 
boles but as a workable guide to suc- 
cessful living.” 


Daniel Poling: 
“A significant, dynamic, timely exegesis 
of the greatest sermon ever preached.” 


Pulpit Book Club Bulletin: 

“The author shows that the teachings 
of Jesus are, in fact, the only sound 
basis for both individual and national 
life, and that they are needed by us 
even more critically than they ever 
were by our forebears.” 
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20TH CENTURY PHILOSOPHY by Dagobert D. Runes, Ed. 


An overall survey of contemporary philosophy, with contributions by Bertrand Russell, 
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by Rudolph Kayser Preface by Albert Einstein 
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DICTIONARY OF PHILOSOPHY by Dagobert D. Runes, Ed. 
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